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SKETCH OF MIRABEAU B. LAMAR. 


BY FRANCIS OCOPCUTT. 


Tue ‘ Lone Star’ has arisen above our horizon, and the astronomers, 
with such mental spectacles or telescopes as have been given them of 
Heaven, are examining their horoscopes, and proclaiming unto their 
fellows what manner of star itis. Some say it is a mere meteor, with- 
out power to affect the system, which in a blaze of light is harmlessly 
passing through our atmosphere. Others teach that it is a new planet, 
which, while moving quietly in its own orbit, will revolve in our sphere 
round the same Sun of Liberty ; and others again think it but a comet 
passing the outskirts of our system, giving a moment’s light to the wise, 
a moment’s alarm to the ignorant, and going on its errand alone. But 
the most powerful glass has not yet enabled the astronomer to peer through 
the dark time-atmosphere, and define the evolutions of the stranger 
which has so suddenly changed the appearance of the heavens. 

The waves of Texas excitement have rolled over the land, and in 
their course have cut short the career of some of our greatest men, 
like a submarine volcano: proudly the ships lie upon the waters, while 
the winds are hushed, and the sky is clear, when lo! they are suddenly 
destroyed by mountain waves, which are heaved up as if by magic, 
and overwhelm them. A new isle may be formed by the volcano, from 
which other ships will gather riches, but they have gone down forever. 
The Texas question has assumed such an. importance that our Greatest 
find it difficult to handle. Only a short time has passed since it was a 
‘little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,’ but it has grown, and grown, 
until like that which the prophet saw, it has covered the heavens ; but 
whether, like that, to bring rain, and plenty, and peace, or a hurricane, 
disorder, and death, the dim vista of the future shadows forth but darkly. 
To shut our eyes to the importance of this subject, and treat it with con- 
tempt as insignificant, is folly ; and to rush into union with indecent 
haste, with foreign and constitutional questions unsettled, is still greater 
folly. It was the high and solemn duty of those before whom this ques- 
tion has been so far settled, to mark, learn and inwardly digest all its 
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complicated bearings, with feelings above party considerations, that 
each one might be able to meet his fellows and his Gop with the con- 
sciousness of having done, as far as in him lay, that which was best for 
the highest good of his whole country. Texas is one of the fairest 
spots of our earth ; its fruitful fields yield their increase to the husband- 
man with little effort on his part, so that he can almost reverse the old 
curse that man should eat bread in the sweat of his brow. Larger 
than New-England and the Middle States combined, its three hundred 
thousand square miles extend from the Gulf of Mexico to the Red river, 
and from the Sabine to the Del Norte : in mineral and vegetable produc- 
tions, and countless streams for manufacturing, containing within them- 
selves resources for an empire. 

And its climate too is unrivalled. In the balmy night air the grass 
and flowers of her prairies can be used as a couch, with the sky for a 
canopy, and the stars as tapers, and a new vigor be infused by the re- 
freshing and harmless air. It would be an acquisition of note to any 
emperor; no wonder then that we plain republicans should be a little 
dazzled, and feel an ‘ itching palm’ when thinking of the tempting prize. 
All this beauty, salubrity, and productiveness, is good, but not the best ; 
indeed when compared with the important question of who lives, moves 
and has a being there, it is of little moment. Spain, Mexico, Italy, 
each has these natural advantages, yet if they were our neighbors, and 
had the same population which they now have, few persons would wish 
them to be one with us. The important question is, WHAT ARE THE 
Texians, not What is Texas? Are they the heated, the wild, the des- 
perate, drained from our population, and well away, whoif again united 
would add new strife to our councils? Or are they good citizens, who 
have gone to till the land, and brave ones, who with a noble impulse 
have ventured their lives to free the state from bondage? A desert is 
better with a people who have one Gop for a day-star and Liberty and 
Right for watch-words, than an Eden with a people the reverse of this. 

With feelings such as these we have looked with interest to each new 
light which should enable us to see more clearly into the heart of the 
matter; and they now induce us to offer the following sketch of the life 
of Mirazpeau B. Lamar, that in one point we may add as far as we are 
able some little to the general knowledge of what manner of men have 
lived in Texas, or been loved or hated by Texians; and we do it with 
more interest as he has swayed somewhat, and will probably again 
before the grave closes upon his career, the destinies of the young re- 
public. 

SHortty after the revolution of the edict of Nantes by Lours XIV., 
and to escape from the horrible cruelties and prosecutions which fol- 
lowed that event, one of the Huguenot families which were fleeing from 
France by thousands to various parts of the world, bade their native 
country farewell in haste and terror, and crossed the Atlantic in search 
of some spot of earth where they might worship their Gop in peace and 
safety, unterrified by that bigotry which would annihilate them, while 
it held the cross aloft as its pole-star to light it on to deeds at which the 

angels might well weep, and the dark spirits of Hades laugh in tri- 
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umph. The head of this family, which was of noble blood, was named 
Joun La Mar. They reached the colonies in safety about the begin- 
ning of the past century, settled in Maryland, and as the family increased 
and a new generation arose, they branched off from their first resting- 
place, and took their new abodes principally in Georgia, near and among 
the wild tribes of Cherokees, in whom they found friends, compared 
with the civilized fiends from whom their parents had fled in the Old 
World. Years passed on; another and another generation was born: 
a century had passed away since the first La Mar stepped upon our 
shores, and the United States had come into existence asa nation ; and, 
a giant at its very birth, thrown off the shackles which bound it, when 
one of the great-grandchildren of the exiled Huguenot, with his young 
wife, settled at Louisville, then the capital of Georgia ; and there, on the 
sixteenth day of August, 1798, the subject of this sketch, MrraBeau 
B. Lamar was born. 

The family consisted, beside himself, of five daughters and four sons, 
who, under the care of a father of inflexible integrity, and a fond and 
intellectual mother, grew up respected and esteemed, and several of 
them afterward filled various official stations. When Lamar was three 
years old, the family removed to Putnam county, where, on the planta- 
tion which had been selected as a homestead, they remained for the 
next quarter of acentury. Lamar grew up a lively, healthy, and vigo- 
rous boy, with inexhaustible animal spirits, and an insatiable fondness 
for fun and frolic. A melancholy part of Lamar’s life was the period 
when he attended school, the routine-duties and confinement of which 
he hated ; but parental authority of course kept him there for a number 
of years, during which, as each.new sun arose, and the school hours 
approached, the boy, so generally gay, his companion’s favorite and 
leader, trudged off to his six hours’ confinement with a heavy heart, to 
repeat his half-learned tasks; and then, as the happy hour of dismissal 
arrived, like the uncaged bird, fly off to ‘revel in some new sport, or 
with favorite and school-forbidden authors, find young romance, and 
store his mind and enlarge his thoughts with knowledge which from 
task-books he found it impossible to acquire. The release from school 
came at last, and Lamar with his large capacity revelled in his new 
liberty, and passed the days and nights in fencing, dancing, and riding, 
being one of the most expert equestrians in the country, and in reading 
and poetry, a taste for which was born with him; and he now composed 
with facility and published his effusions in the newspapers of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Having arrived at manhood, he entered into mercantile life as copart- 
ner with Dr. Wits Roserts, at Cahawba: the Doctor, however, was 
extravagant and careless, and Lamar too fond of poetry and politics to 
be very successful as merchants. The copartnership lasted but one 
year, when he sold out to the Doctor, and united with Mr. William 
Allen in the publication of the ‘ Cahawba Press,’ which step was occa- 
sioned by his interest in Governor Bibb’s measures ; and these having 
been carried through, he left the paper and returned once more to his 
father’s home. The time was now passed principally in attention to 
politics, in travelling from town to town, and speaking at the various 
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meetings on such measures as his party were endeavoring to carry 
through. While on one of these excursions, he accidentally met the 
being who was to have a marked and powerful influence over his future 
life. He saw the face but a moment; it was that of a mere girl, upon 
whose cheeks some fourteen summers had scattered their roses. He 
knew neither her name nor residence, nor did he endeavor to discover 
them until it was too late ; but he had seen his beau-ideal of female 
loveliness, and the memory of that face haunted him like the recollec- 
tion of a pleasant dream. ‘The three following years were passed in a 
somewhat desultory manner, yet at times with a deep earnestness, and 
eager prosecution of undertakings to which his imagination on the one 
hand, or his love of justice and principle on the other, directed him. 
He had already become a favorite with his party, both as a writer and 
stump-orator, and with his friends as a poet and a man of large heart. 
His political influence was perhaps widened by his utter refusal to 
accept or run for any office in the gift of the people about him. 
seing at Edenton in the spring of 1824, he was invited to and at- 
tended a social party. As he entered the gay saloon, what was his sur- 
prise and pleasure to behold the fair girl whom he had met four years 
before, now grown up to w omanhood, with full and graceful form, and 
large blue eyes, whose expression told of intellect and affection. Lamar 
with enthusiasm poured his fancies and thoughts into the ear of the 
being, the recollection of whom had given brightness to his dreams for 
SO long atime. Before the evening was over, “he proposed and was as 
promptly refused. He was not however to be put off so easily, but 
made immediate overtures to her friends. The unsettled state of La- 
mar’s existence, however, and the lady’s youth, with other reasons, were 
held up as barriers, and he had to retire from the field without hope. 
He left the place with a feeling of recklessness, and plunged somewhat 
into dissipation, more deeply than ever into party politics, and at the re- 
quest of Gov. Troup, accepted office as his private secretary. ‘The 
Governor had been long acquainted with him, and placed much confi- 
dence in his integrity and abilities; and for the next year Lamar en- 
gaged warmly in supporting the measures of the administration, the 
principal of which arose from difficulties with the general government, 
about the line then being drawn between Georgia and Alabama, and the 
removal of the Indians from the State. One day while passing along 
the street, he was startled by the sight, through the window of a carriage, 
of Miss , the lady who had refused him at Edenton. He followed 
her to the hotel. The lady was on her way to Alabama to settle there 
with her brother-in-law. Lamar met her, and in a burst of passionate 
eloquence, begged her ‘to reverse her cruel decision ; and the lady, 
softened by his enthusiasm, gave him some words of encouragement. 
He soon after followed her to Alabama, where, after a few months, they 
were married; and, happy beyond what most of us are capable of 
feeling, bore his bride back toward his father’s house. 

But misfortune followed ; the ‘ Evil Eye’ was upon him ; and he was 
about to pass through an ordeal, compared with which the death-strife 
of battle was tohima pleasure. He had left the carriage for a moment, 
while passing through the Indian country, in charge of his negroes, 
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when the horses suddenly took fright and ran away with the carriage, 
which struck against a tree and was shivered to pieces, and his lovely 
bride was thrown out upon ¢@ rock against which her face was dashed. 
Lamar rushed to the spot to clasp in his arms his fainting and mangled 
wife. The spectacle was a horrid one: from the eye to and through 
the lip, her face was cut open to the bone, and the severed flesh hung 
upon the other part of the cheek. With a ready tact and iron will he 
saw his course, and was ready to pursue it. Bearing her inanimate 
form to an Indian hut, he placed her on a fur-skin bed. She slowly 
recovered, and looking up to her husband, with an expression of pro- 
found grief, which seemed to make her forget her pain, said: ‘ You 
loved me for my beauty — itis gone forever! ‘ It is true,’ he answered, 
with a look, which belied his bursting heart. Seeing what she must 
suffer, he thus aimed to nerve her to the task. ‘ But there is one possi- 
ble way of not losing my affection.” ‘Oh! name it! she cried, with 
new hope. ‘Let me sew up the wound,’ he answered. She consented 
at once. He placed her head upon his knee, trimmed the ragged edges 
of the wound with his razor, and with a common needle-and-thread 
sewed the severed parts together. And during the agony of those mo- 
ments, she allowed no groan nor sigh to escape her. ‘The wound healed 
rapidly, leaving, when it was well, but a small white line, hardly per- 
ceptible, and not marring her beauty in the least. 

Immediately after his return, Lamar resigned his commission with 
Gov. Troup. Columbus was settled about this time, and had been 
selected as the seat of government. Lamar thought it would be a capital 
opportunity for establishing 2a newspaper; and having .made the ne- 
cessary arrangements with regard to his plantation, he removed to Co- 
lumbus, and forthwith commenced the ‘Columbus Enquirer,’ which 
still exists as a powerful paper, and has made the fortunes of many who 
have been from time to time engaged upon it. The paper was estab- 
lished avowedly to support the administration of Gov. Troup, and in 
firm defence of broad State Right principles. He was now in his ele- 
ment ; all his strong domestic feelings being gratified with a quiet home, 
loving wife and child, and his strong mind with the ‘ eye to see and the 
will to do ;’ being in its proper arena fighting for principle, with a sin- 
gleness of purpose, daring, and brilliancy, which made his opponents 
quail before him, or subdued them to his will. In this arena Lamar 
would probably have passed the remainder of his life, had it pleased the 
A.micury to spare him farther affliction ; but the iron was yet to enter 
his soul. During the second year of his residence at Columbus, he 
was chosen Senator from Muscogee county, and had become a candidate 
for reélection. ‘The canvass was in progress, and every thing promised 
well for the future. He was a favorite in the Legislature, and a bril- 
liant career was opening before him, when he was struck to the heart 
with sorrow at the sudden illness of his wife. Fever had placed its 
heated hand upon her, and from hour to hour and day to day he saw 
with terror that the disease was preying upon her fair form. All that 
love could do was done, but it availed nothing. A few days from the 
first attack, the companion of his soul, his consolation under affliction, 
and the shrine at which he laid each new laurel, died in his arms, far 
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away from all her relations. Lamar was now a stricken man. He 
relinquished his purpose of running again as senator, disposed of his 
paper, placed his little daughter under thé care of his mother, (an in- 
fant son having died previously) and went forth a homeless, aimless 
wanderer. All was sad and gloomy ; the earth dead, the heavens dark, 
except with one star shining there ; and hope and ambition were crushed 
within him. Few of us can look clearly into a soul like his, and ap- 
preciate the desolation which such an event would cause there; the 
ambitious or selfish man certainly cannot. He had a powerful mind, 
and all the domestic feelings of the strongest class, and was without am- 
bition. All his strength therefore had been concentrated upon home. 
The wish to gain brighter smiles there, had urged him on in his public 
career, more than fame or the dazzling tribute of public admiration ; 
and his feelings had nothing to fall back upon, save his little daughter ; 
and she but brought to mind, whenever he looked upon her, the magni- 
tude of his loss. 

Years rolled on, and time gradually moderated his grief, as he wan- 
dered from place to place, seeking to escape from himself. Politics once 
more attracted his attention, but it was only impulsively, for the moment, 
or at times when some darling principle was at stake, and a sudden and 
daring effort might saveit. In this way he became an independent can- 
didate for Congress against both parties, for the avowed purpose of 
breaking down the caucus system, which was at that time carried to a 
debasing excess. He succeeded in breaking it down for the time; 
and although of course defeated in the election, his friends were grati- 
fied at the large vote which he polled, and the strong evidence of popu- 
larity which met him at all points; but he remained indifferent to that 
which happened around him; and Texas at the time exciting conside- _ 
rable attention, he turned his steps thitherward, with the intention of ° 
traveling through it, merely for amusement. 

Arrived in Texas, which was to be the theatre of his future career, 
though little dreamed of then, he found the excitement concerning Mexi- 
can oppression to be strong, and daily gaining strength. The Congress 
had been turned out at the point of the bayonet, and many other aggres- 
sions, at which we cannoteven glance. After having passed some time 
in the country, with growing interest in it, and indignation at the Mexi- 
cans, he attended a meeting of the people, and made an eloquent appeal 
to them upon their sufferings, and the insolent arrogance of their op- 
pressors ; first broached the subject of a revolution, and informed them 
of his intention to become a citizen of the country ; urged them to let 
all half-way measures alone, or attempts at reconciliation, and promised 
to be theirs in a struggle for independence to the last drop of his blood. 
He afterward met Stephen F. Austin, another meeting was called, and 
Austin’s speech on that occasion reconciled the people, who had been 
divided about the question of peace or war. He had just returned from 
his Mexican imprisonment, and they saw from his statement that war 
was inevitable, and they determined to resist the enemy to the death. 
After travelling through the country, addressing the people, and aiding 
the operations as far as lay in his power, Lamar returned to Georgia to 
settle his affairs and replenish his purse ; but while so engaged, he re- 
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ceived a letter from the unfortunate Fannin, urging his return, and stating 
that the: enemy had arrived, and was devastating the country. Fired 
with zeal for the cause, he hastened his departure, but some delay was 
unavoidable, and he at last arrived at Velasco, there first to learn that 
the Alamo had fallen, and that Fannin and his companions had been 
murdered. Many of them had been Lamar’s friends and neighbors, 
and with a sad heart, and earnest longing for vengeance, he set out on 
foot for the army, having found it impossible to procure a horse at 
Velasco, from which place the inhabitants were flying away in terror. 
After walking thirty miles, he succeeded in purchasing a horse of 
some Indians, and hastening on, soon joined the army which was lying 
at Grocés, on the Brazos. Here discontent was loud in its utterances 
against General Houston, because he still continued retreating ; and 
many of the leaders threatened to leave unless they were led on to action. 
Alarmed by the excitement about him, the commander-in-chief with the 
army moved forward the next day to San Jacinto, where the Mexicans 
were met, and after some slight skirmishing, the two armies encamped 
in the open prairies some three-quarters of a mile apart; and the night 
was spent by the Texians in watchfulness, and hope that the morning 
sun would see them hand to hand with the foe. The morning passed, 
however, and still Houston delayed the action, until impatience again 
grew loud; and at last Colonel Sherman, with the cavalry, (which 
Lamar had joined as a private, after purchasing the most powerful horse 
in the camp,) were ordered out to alarm the enemy, attack them if he 
saw fit, and the support of the infantry was promised if necessary. 
The Texians moved on, burning with desire to avenge their murdered 
friends at the Alamo and Goliad. As the Mexicans saw them advancing, 
their own cavalry moved in advance of the line to meet them, and a 
regiment of infantry filed off on their flank to cover the retreat if neces- 
sary. As soon as the Texians came within range of fire, they moved 
forward with a gallop, and a sharp but short conflict ensued ; for the 
Mexicans were armed with spears which kept their opponents at a dis- 
advantage, and the Texians, not receiving the support from their own 
army which had been promised, retreated some fifty yards ; but a rally- 
ing cry was raised, and the party again returned to the charge, with 
Lamar at its head. This time the attack was more fierce but soon over, 
and both parties began retreating, save Lamar, who with the ‘ spirit of 
the battle’ upon him still kept up with the retreating Mexicans, hewing 
his way among them hand to hand with each opponent, as if blind or in- 
different to his danger. Turning an instant, he saw Colonel Rusk at 
some distance, surrounded by, and keeping at bay, four or five Mexicans. 
Plunging his spurs into his maddened horse’s sides, he dashed on to the 
rescue, and hewed down the first of the Mexicans, striking his knee 
however with the full force of his speed against the saddle of his adver- 
sary, as he sent him to eternity. The blow upon-Lamar’s knee gave 
him intolerable pain; he felt as if he had received a mortal wound: 
all things swam around him, and for the moment he lost all conscious- 
ness. Recovering again, he found he was alone ; the three remaining 
Mexicans had fled toward their party, and Colonel Rusk toward his. 
Now came an act of reckless daring seldom equalled. On Lamar’s 
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right was the regiment of Mexican infantry, and a direct line to his own 
army would bring him within one hundred and fifty yards of them; on 
his left was a clump of trees, round which his retreating party had 

passed in safety. Should he follow them on a run, and without danger, 

or go by the direct line ? He chose the latter, and turning toward the 

camp, in sight of the two armies, he walked his horse the entire distance 

while the Mexican regiment were firing at him along their line as he passed. 

He heard the balls whistle about his head, but reached the camp unhurt, 

and by acclamation was selected to command the cavalry for the next 
day’s engagement. Morning again broke upon an eager, anxious and 
busy mass of beings ; and soon after mid-day came off the famous bat- 
tle or rather rout of San Jacinto. Lamar not only commanded but led 
his band, rushed into the thickest of the fight, hewing to pieces the 
wretches who opposed his career, and by his efforts in the work of death, 
rendered his sword-arm useless for several days after. The events of 
that day of slaughter are too well known to repeat the detailshere. Over 
six hundred were left dead on the field, and some forty Texians killed or 
wounded. 

Soon after the battle, Lamar was called into the cabinet as Secretary 
of War, the important question before which was, ‘ Shall we shoot Santa 
Anna, or treat with him?’ Lamar was for the former, and wrote a pow- 
erful paper setting forth his views; but other councils prevailed, and 
the tyrant was let loose again upon his career of blood. Soon after, 
Lamar was appointed General of the Army, and the following year, 
at the urgent solicitation of his friends, became a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, and was duly elected under General Houston. After pre- 
siding over the Senate at Columbus for some time, he obtained leave 
of absence, and returned to Georgia to settle his affairs, where he re-. 


mained some months, and again came back to his loved and adopted 


country. His term of office now drawing to a close, and after urgent 
solicitation on the part of his friends, for he wished to retire to private 
life, he was induced to become a candidate for the Presidency. The 
other party, as soon as they knew who was to be their opponent, with- 
drew their candidate, and Lamar was elected without opposition to the 
highest office in the. gift of the people, in whose army a few years before 
he had been a private soldier. 

Lamar found the government affairs of Texas in a rather chaotic 
state, each man doing literally that which seemed good unto him, for his 
predecessor had left things in about the same state in which he found 
them; having had no moral courage, and caring more to reward parti- 
sans, and indulge in sensual excesses, than bring order out of the unruly 
elements about him. He owed his elevation to personal popularity ; 
the higher qualities of head and heart were wanting. 

As quickly as possible Lamar had the diplomatic corps organized, 
and under his administration the Supreme Court held its first sittings : 
he soon established those checks and balances in the various depart- 
ments and offices, without which government soon becomes an anarchy. 
With regard to the Indians, Houston’s policy had been to leave the 
frontiers unprotected, with a view of concentrating the settlements ; and 
many a scene of cruelty and blood was the consequence. ‘The protec- 
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tion of the frontier and removal of these Indians was one of the first 
objects which Lamar endeavored to obtain. With the determination to 
do so peaceably if he could, bloodily if he must, he made overtures to 
the principal tribes for their removal beyond the Red River, proposing 
to pay for their improvements and for the property which they could not 
takeaway. They readily consented, but required some months delay to 
prepare, which was granted ; but soon after a courier was captured with 
documents which proved that the Indians were in league with Mexico, 
and preparing for war. They were then told that they must go, and at 
once ; but Lamar was still willing to pay them, although they had placed 
themselves out of the pale of mercy; but the Cherokees threw off the 
mask, and showed a front of rifles and tomahawks, instead of negotiation 
and parchment. The Texians, however, had also been on the alert : 
two battles were fought, and the red men scourged and driven from the 
country. The most ferocious being driven away, the other tribes were 
removed by treaty without difficulty, and their improvements paid for at 
a valuation in specie ; Lamar being determined to do them justice, while 
securing the safety of his own countrymen. The Indians are now in 
the place assigned them, and in peace and prosperity instead of continual 
turmoil with the whites, aggravated by their conflicting interests. The 
friendly Indians were paid for their services as warriors or spies, and 
had their share of the spoils taken in battle. General Lamar also made 
strenuous exertions with regard to education, but succeeded in getting 
from Congress only scanty appropriations for that purpose. 

The Navy was also built up and sustained during his administration ; 
and among other important results was the protection of Galveston, the 
key of the country, where the Mexicans had meditated a descent ; but 
they were soon put upon the defensive by the spirit and courage of 
Commodore Moore. And during the same period, the independence of 
Texas was acknowledged by Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. The expedition to Santa Fé, so little understood, was made under 
Lamar’s direct supervision. He had always been impressed with the 
importance of extending their jurisdiction to that place, which was 
within the limits of Texas by the treaty of independence framed with 
Santa Anna; anda regiment of regular soldiers was formed at the 
beginning of his administration, for the purpose of pursuing the Caman- 
ches to Santa Fé, and then taking possession of it; but the soldiers 
were employed in driving out the Cherokees, and afterward disbanded 
by Congress. Still Lamar saw the importance of diverting the immense 
trade of Santa Fé through its natural channel, Texas, and that it would 
enable the country to support its government and pay off its debt. He 
therefore held to his original purpose, and despatched a regiment of vol- 
unteers under the command of a gentleman of talent and unflinching 
courage, General Hugh McLeod; but for causes beyond his control, 
the expedition failed, leaving him entirely without merited censure or 
reproach. 

But perhaps the best feature of Lamar’s administration was the ap- 
pointments he made to office. No wire-pullers and hungry applicants 
were the chosen ones; but with his clear eye, and ready perception of 
character, the able men, men of integrity, those who had the eye to see 
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and will todo, were selected, and in most cases without their seeking, 
often without their knowledge. But we must leave him with this hur- 
ried sketch. His term of office closed; and he has since, in his Texian 
home or in travelling, quietly watched the progress of events on which, 
if in his proper sphere, he should be placing the impress of his mind: 
but with the quiet of private life came back some of his old indolence, 
some of his old sadness; and his friends have been unable again to 
draw him from his seclusion. 

General Lamar is now in his forty-sixth year; but the many sorrows 
which the higher powers have seen good to inflict upon him, have left 
their impress, and he appears to be some years older. He is of the 
middle size, with a frame which indicates great muscular power ; has 
blueish, indolent-looking eyes when unexcited ; is modest and retiring 
in his manners and address, and what a petit-maitre might call some- 
what ‘unpresentable ;’ but it arises from a carelessness of the niceties 
in the matter of dress, rather than from any want of dignity or graceful 
bearing ; and his quiet is like the calm sea with its unfathomable 
depths, ready, when opposed in its course, or the winds are abroad, to 
rise in its might, and rage all-powerful, until its errand is accomplished, 
then fall back again into its old smiling calm, when the fairy pleasure- 
boat can ride on its bosom in safety. As a friend he is unchangeable ; 
he avoids or is careless about the bustle and crowd of social life, and 
contact with strangers: he seeks for that little circle which will form 
itself round every one who has a heart and soul of large capacity. 
Among those whom he loves, and who love him, he participates unre- 
strainedly in the joys of social intercourse. Eloquent in debate, he yet 
has little of the finish of scholar-like oratory ; but never speaking unless 
his own feelings are deeply interested in the cause, his bursts of elo- 
quence seldom fail to carry his hearers with him ; ‘ for as face answers 
to face, sodoes the heart of man to man.’ This holds as good now as 
when it was penned centuries ago. Lavish in expenditure, he seems to 
have little idea of the value of money, except as a means whereby to 
work out the end immediately before him, to reward those who assist 
him in so doing ; and to answer the calls of friendship. 

The strong feature of Lamar’s character however is his indomitable 
dare-devil courage, and that ready ability to do, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, when the danger becomes more imminent, that which it would 
have required the safety and reflection of the closet for most others to 
have perceived as the best course. When thoroughly excited, he ap- 
pears to have no feeling or thought that there is such a thing as death ; 
but in singleness of purpose, be it for right, justice, or revenge, dashes 
on to the end in view, though the valley of the shadow of death be the 
course thereto; and it is one of the faults of his character, that in minor 
causes of dispute, he displays unnecessary fierceness and harshness, 
being unable to forgive or tolerate those whom he believes to be acting 
with selfishness, duplicity, or injustice. 

His intellectual character is more reflective than perceptive, and his 
mind instinctively as it were tears the covering from things, and looks 
down, down at the things themselves, in their native beauty or deformi- 
ty ; beginning at the point, by one grasp of strong common sense, where 
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others after arrive by long and laborious processes of thought. Would 
that we had space to examine his character more in detail, but we 
must close. Much of the old Roman we find in him; much of the 
great man ; may we soon see him in his proper sphere, the high places 
among his people; a pole-star to the lovers of right, and a terror to 
evil-doers! P. ©. 
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Trove the broad rolling prairie I ‘ll merrily ride, 
Though father may frown, and though mother may chide, 
To the green leafy island, the largest of three, a 
That'sleep in the midst of that silent green sea ; 

1a For there my dear Fanny, my gentle young Fanny, 
My own darling Fanny, is waiting for me. 


it, 


Ho, Selim! push on! the green isle’s still afar, 

And morning’s pale light dims the morning’s large star ; 
Refore the sun rises she ’ll watch there for me, 

Her eyes like twin planets that gaze on the sea ; 

My young black-eyed Fanny, my winsome, sweet Fanny, 
My own darling Fanny, that waiteth for me. 


11. 


Come, sluggard ! I’d have thee go faster than this ! 
There are ripe, rosy lips that I’m dying to kiss ; 

Anda dear little breast that will bound with delight, 
When the star on thy forehead first glitters in sight; 
My glad little Fanny, my arch, merry Fanny, 

My graceful, fair FANNY, no star is so bright. 


Iv. 


Then her soft snowy arms round me fondly will twine, 
; And her warm dewy lips will be pressed close to mine, 
; And her full, rosy bosom with rapture will beat, 
: When again, and no more to be parted, we meet: 
nes ; My young, lovely Fanny, my own darling Fanny, pe 
. ; My dear modest Fanny, no flower is so sweet ! 14 


v. 


So father may grumble, and mother may cry, 
‘ And sister may scold —1 know very well why : 
; ’ *T is that beauty and virtue are all Fanny’s store, 
s That while we are rich, she alas! is quite poor : 
: My lovely young Fanny, my faithful, true Fanny, 


c My own darling Fanny, I’ll love you the more. 

r : 

S; vi. 

zg Ho, Selim! fleet Selim! bound fast o’er the plain! : 
The morning advances, the stars swiftly wane : * 

° I see in the distance the green leafy isle, a 

IS Between us and it stretches many a mile ; % 

is Where my lovely young Fanny, my own darling Fanny, 

i- Shall welcome us both, with a tear and a smile. 


Little Rock, Arkansas. ALBERT Pixs. 
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Your contributors, Mr. Enrror, describe with entertaining particu- 
larity the characteristics of persons and places east of the Alleghany 
mountains, but less frequently adventure this side of them. If I am 
not mistaken in my observations, the west abounds with persons and in- 
cidents capable of affording unto ears and eyes polite excellent food for 
amusement and reflection. Our western sky, although much bedim- 
med with the pervading smoke of fallow-fires, is nevertheless at times 
singularly transparent, serene, and beautiful. Whether illumined by 
the rays of effulgent morning, or resplendent with the far-beaming glo- 
ries of the setting sun, or rejoicing in the soft, silver light of a high- 
riding moon and stars, it draws the soul toward it lovingly, as the yearn- 
ing heart of a child is drawn to its mother. Our rivers, sluggish as 
they often are, and wanting the vivacity of mountain streams that leap 
and dance continually from the hill-tops to the ocean, sweep onward 
with a more majestic power, and are crowned with many a hoar and 
grand old forest. You that love to trace the lineaments of Antiquity, 
which of her features discovered in the ruins of Babylon or Palmyra 
beam with the life of so many ages as those primeval works of Gop! 
Petre, and Jerusalem, and Balbec, have beheld her presence, and still 
bear witness of her handiwork ; but these old forests were the haunts of 
her infancy, the sylvan bowers, the trysting-places of her palmy days. 

Many of our houses and fields wear a rougher and less finished aspect 
than those in an older country; yet shall you see, and that not unfre- 
quently, spots more blessed than the rest, where neatness and comfort 
greet you with their smiling symbols. Our population, like the face of 
the country it inhabits, is robust and blooming ; full of hardihood and 
adventure ; the pioneer traits gradually receding and fading, but still 
forming the ground-work of the picture, on which are beheld choice 
flowers of gentleness and virtue and true manhood. It is nowhere so 
rough and forbidding but that when approached with the tale of weak- 
ness and sorrow, like the rock smitten of the prophet’s rod it will send 
forth gushing and generous streams of sympathy and protection. Not yet 
arrived at the stage of progress and leisure most favorable for the culti- 
vation of letters, Genius exhibits herself flaming every way, like the 
sword of the cherubim round about the gates of Eden, and with her 
streaming oriflammes, lights and cheers on the masses in their wonder- 
ful march of improvement. Western towns do not in general present 
the same bright and rural appearances observed in New-England and 
some other of the Atlantic States. They are less extended and more 
compactly built, and frequently dingy with coal smoke. The cultiva- 
tion of plants and flowers, which is by no means neglected, is often car- 
ried on in choice retreats and secluded plats of ground ; so that while 
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the show of yards and gardens is less conspicuous, it does not argue an 
absence of innocent and delicate tastes. Within those rows of dingy 
buildings dwell the matrons and daughters of the glowing West, instinct 
with earnest and tender affections. As one star differeth from another 
star in glory, and as one flower differeth from another in delicacy and 
beauty, these daughters and matrons differ from each other in degrees 
of womanly perfection. Were I compelled to mention one thing, in 
some measure characteristic of them all, it would be the possession of 
the shadow of a shade of the dashing impulses of their husbands and 
brothers. ‘There is a laughing ‘ divinity that shapes their ends, rough 
hew them how you will.’ Here and there may be seen competence and 
venerable age in retirement. But whether it is that Time, like a native 
of the forest, has learned to cover up the marks of his journey, or that 
growing old is not encouraged by public sentiment ; or that the young 
only seek their destinies here, and age and sorrow find a more conge- 
nial soil ; it is remarkable to observation that youth and vigor are the 
predominating style of the western people. 

I take this occasion to correct what I fear is an erroneous impression 
in regard to our climate. If it be supposed by any that we are seldom 
visited by rains, or seldom enjoy that highest perfection of all weather 
called ‘sloppy ;’ or that our highways are monotonous and dry, I can 
assure them, from the depths of an experience long enough to justify the 
statement, that neither is the fact. The mistake must have arisen from 
observations made only in summer and autumn. During the winter 
and spring months, all kinds of weather, not furnished at other seasons, 
are supplied in plentiful abundance. Hail-stones in this fertile country 
grow to a very creditable size; and although civilization here has had 
but the growth of half a century, chain-lightning, both plain and orna- 
mental, is done with a neatness and despatch seldom surpassed, even in 
Europe. 

At convenient intervals of time, not very remote from each other, our 
city is visited by a group of figures, now become familiar to us all, but 
whose history is among the forgotten legends of the early settlements. 
The foremost of the group is an animal of the horse species, bearing a 
configuration that usually ranks one degree lower than that noble ani- 
mal. He is a quadruped whose kind figured more conspicuously i.. an- 
cient history, both sacred and profane, than it does at present, and whose 
name and nature seem of late in great danger of depreciation and loss, 
by being confounded with some descriptions of the human family. It is 
with some a matter of concern and doubt whether they will not soon be 
forgotten ever to have belonged to four-legged creatures. The size and 
altitude of his ears belong to the fancy-superlative order, and preclude 
all discussion as to the nomenclature of his class. The purpose for 
which his peculiarities were devised were doubtless wise, but must re- 
main inscrutable. Were they of human contrivance, it would in 
modern times, and with modern associations, be hard to resist the im- 
pression that they originated in some sly humor or lurking sense of 
drollery. If allowed the license of ancient mythology, and at liberty to 
imagine, without irreverence, that the Great First Cause, embracing 
within itself all faculties and causes in harmonious and sublime per- 
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fection, could have existed even but for a moment in a state correspond- 
ing to what we mean by sleep; when all the faculties save one are at 
rest, and that one is left to act in full vigor, unbalanced and uneorrected 
by the rest; we might arrive at an explanation of the phenomenon, by 
supposing that the peculiar faculty, which afterward entered Hogarth, 
and through his instrumentality amused the world, did seize its oppor- 
tunity to work out the prodigy in question. Second only to his ears, 
the pride and ornament of his forward extremity, are two shining watch- 
ful eyes. Their glance is slow, cautious, and reflective, with an ex- 
pression of self-reliance, somewhat subdued by a consciousness that he 
is not appreciated, but.signifying nevertheless entire pertinacity of pur- 
pose. His body is covered with a rough coat of hair, having the dull 
hue of age, like grass which has been exposed to wintry storms. Pen- 
dent from the latter part of the vertebral column hangs the most active 
and significant member of the entire beast. It is covered with hair re- 
sembling that which adorns the other parts of the animal, with the tri- 
fling difference of being a little longer. The office of this member ap- 
pears to be manifold. In hot weather it is used as a sort of ‘home 
squadron,’ to cruise along the coasts and protect the main body or con- 
tinent from piratical insects and other hostile interlopers. During pe- 
riods of recreation and rest it performs numerous fantastic evolutions, 
expressive of hilarity, and other sentiments suitable to the occasion. 
But on great emergencies it retreats into port, and lies significantly 
along the haunches, partly as a harbor-defence, and partly, it is presu- 
med, by way of concentration of forces, The usual appearance of the 
beast is taciturn and thoughtful, with a slight touch of conscious mar- 
tyrdom and melancholy. Yet when moved to ‘ wreak his thoughts upon 
expression,’ his voice resounds 
——‘ with like timorous accents and dire yell, 


As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is spied in populous cities.’ 


Gifted with singular power in making himself heard, there is yet a 
want of exactness in articulation, of euphony in the general modulation 
of his voice, and of taste in the emphasis. An asthma carried on by 
powerful machinery would give some faint idea of his oratory. With- 
out committing myself too strongly on the subject, I am under the im- 
pression that his general ‘ delivery’ would be improved by taking lessons 
with some skilful professér of elocution. At least, such I have known 
to be the result with several individuals who possessed natural endow- 
ments fully equal to his. Taken as a whole, the expression of charac- 
ter, in a moral point of view, is somewhat doubtful. If it be true, as 
maintained by some learned and ingenious divines, whose opinions in 
spiritual matters deserve entire reverence, that every natural object is 
so formed as to illustrate and impress some great moral idea, it would 
seem to be worthy of profound conjecture, in what particular chapter 
of natural theology the subject of this sketch should be placed. The 
writer is, alas! but too little acquainted with metaphysical science to 
do more than bring his doubt in humiliation of spirit, and lay it down 
at the door of the great temple of truth, and there leave it for some 
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favored janitor, to be borne inward toward the consecrated shrine, be- 
fore whose presence, as by the celestial touch of Ithuriel’s spear, all 
darkness and error are transformed into light. The second figure of 
the group has no peculiarities worthy of particular notice. It is a small 
cart, showing marks of age and exposure, wrought with unpolished 
hands from the entrails of the forest, made fast by a harness and thills 
to the animal. 

The last figure to be described, and the guiding spirit of the group, 
is a human female, with a complexion of no positive hue. White it 
certainly is not; nor yet black, nor copper-colored, but still such as 
could not have been formed if either of these had been absent. It may 
be called a sort of amalgam of them all; a compromise between mid- 
night and high noon, with a neutralizing quantity of eclipse. Her per- 
son is of medium height, and round compact proportions, such as might 
have been accompanied with activity, and now indicate considerable 
hardihood and power of endurance. Her hair has been black, but time 
and exposure have changed it, and her whole appearance, although as 
far as need be from youthful, bespeaks perpetuity rather than age. 
Guiding with ropes the beast above described, she rides on a seat fixed 
firmly in the centre of the cart, so that it can neither move nor yield ; 
most commonly carrying a pipe in her mouth, well supplied with the 
weed, and a whip or goad inone hand. The whole group is a unit ; no 
one of them is ever seen without all the rest. ‘They make their appear- 
ance unheralded, from some unknown abode, and having accomplished 
their mission, depart unmolested. The oldest inhabitants speak of them 
as associated with their earliest recollections of the place, but none 
know whence they came or whither they go. No one has heard or 
known aught of evil to treasure up against them ; and in proportion as 
they have become objects of curious notoriety, the good-will and amia- 
ble regard of the public attend them. Notwithstanding their apparently 
defenceless condition, no rude salutation or boisterous mirth ever greets 
them. Subjects less calculated to provoke merriment and intrusion 
would scarcely pass unimproved by wicked boys and street vagrants. 
But upon these, old father Time has laid his benediction, and without 
becoming venerable, they have won the immunity and wear the honors 
of age. The more superstitious of our citizens regard them with mis- 
doubting eyes, and trace resemblances between them and the descrip- 
tions contained in certain symbolic passages of Holy Scripture. Others 
have observed a connection between the times and manner of their 
coming and important epochs, such as marriages, birth and loss of chil- 
dren, memorable storms, and the like, and have deduced therefrom signs 
and proverbs. The most notable nurse of the city has discovered it to 
be an infallible sign, that if this group of figures makes its appearance 
during the first half of the month of February, a large majority of chil- 
dren born the ensuing year will be boys ; but if they come in the latter 
half of the same month, the children will be girls; and that so often as 
they appear on Christmas day, duplicates are always forthcoming in un- 
usual abundance. A victualler believes that their appearance on cer- 
tain days is followed by a scarcity of hams, and a difficult season for 
the curing of meats. A spinster is reported to have reposed her hopes 
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upon the expectation that they will not many years hence arrive on the 
twenty-ninth day of February, a coincidence that is supposed never yet 
to have occurred, and that her marriage to a florid gentleman with whis- 
kers will speedily follow. 

A forlorn but sweet little girl, the only child of a young married 
couple in humble circumstances, both of whom died and left her, carries 
on with the old dame, whenever she arrives among us, a commerce of 
flowers and nuts. The little beauty, watchful of her opportunity and 
sure of her reception, throws into the cart one or more flowers, perhaps 
the commonest of the season, but nevertheless plucked with care and 
sanctified with the love of a pure and innocent and childish heart. The 
dame generally responds to this offering by thrusting her brawny hand 
deep into the recesses of her dress, and drawing forth a well-filled palm 
of beech-nuts or other wild fruit, and throwing them on the pavement 
for the child to gather. Meanwhile she does not stop, but drives on in 
silent and good- natured taciturnity, showing no other signs of pleasure, 
save a friendly and peculiar motion given to the pipe in her mouth. 
The child follows with her eyes until she has passed far on, gathers up 
her nuts and hies with them to her pillow, under which she deposits them 
as an offering, in turn, to the great, and to her benign genius of the 
realm of dreams. The poor child counts. upon these occasions with 
great fondness. No little Knickerbocker feels more delight at the visits 
of St. Nicholas of a Christmas eve. Her who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb has in His tender mercy given the little mourner a super- 
stition which, somehow or other, connects this commerce with the un- 
known woman in the cart, with the assurance that her father and mother, 
who she believes still love and watch over her from their home in the 
skies, will on the night following visit her in her dreams. She says it 
has never failed her. How the appearance of one so far removed in 
her outward lineaments and circumstances from exhibitions of sentiment 
and the common ties of affection should awaken in this little creature 
the seminal thought of such a train, leading in her dreams to a tempo- 
rary reiinion of the silver chords that have been loosed, is beyond the 
speculations of philosophy. The heartsof little children are the chosen 
repositories for Gop’s divinest gifts; especially when swelling with earn- 
est emotions, do they overflow with instincts and impulses so divinely 
beautiful as to seem inspired. If it be true that ‘their angels do dwell 
forever in the presence of the FarHer,’ may not their childish freaks of 
devotion to those who seldom attract maturer years be gentle memen- 
toes of His everlasting regard, who is no respecter of persons, and whose 
‘ banner over all is love ?” 

Idle curiosity has on several occasions followed the old woman, al- 
though ever at respectful distance, to trace out her dwelling place ; but 
whether aware of their design and reluctant to gratify it, or whether she 
makes her home in a spot far remote, her course on such occasions has 
always been straight onward, until her pursuers wearied of their pur- 
pose, and left her to her solitary and mysterious ways. 

Twice only, according to tradition, has this singular group suffered 
perturbation from the passions. Alas! what mortal is secure from the 

piercing shafts of love! V/hat celesttal panoply, what earthly device, 
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can save from his unerring aim ?_ He scatters the arrows of his quiver, 
riding unseen upon the earliest rays of the morning, and whithersoever 
they go, there is he in their midst. He sends them to the hut and the 
palace, and with the zephyr rustling through the green leaves of the 
forest. He planteth them by the wayside, and streweth them both upon 
the fallow and the barren ground. He spinneth his cunning and invisi- 
ble web like gossamer among the dews of evening. It gathers about 
us unheeded, within the halo of the festive lamp ; beneath the mild sweet 
beams of the queen of night and her attendant train, and in deep dark- 
ness it abideth, growing brighter and stronger with the dawn. He 
maketh his sport of our security; he laugheth in fierce glee at our 
fanciful safe-guards. When with his gun and pouch the sportsman 
wanders forth for game, he first tries his skill in arresting the flight 
and bringing to the earth some swift-winged bird of the upper air; 
he then selects the fleetest and coyest animals, and having rendered him- 
self complacent by a succession of choice triumphs, he becomes less 
select in his aim, and at last shoots in mere wantonness the coarsest 
beasts of the field or forest. His pouch full of delicate birds for the table, 
he nevertheless pours the deadly charge into raccoons, and buzzards, 
and ground-hogs. Or if perchance he seeks game, and finds it not, he 
vents his chagrin by shooting the bark from some tree more gnarled and 
knotty than the rest. In like manner cruel boys grow weary of the 
gay plumage and sweet songs of their caged birds, and the graceful 
antics of their pet squirrels, and find rare delight in placing coals upon 
the back of a poor awkward mud-turtle. The turtle is common and 
coarse, but to see him with coals on his back, to see him put forth his 
head and claws, and grope about to escape, that is sport indeed ! 

So it was, as the story goes, with Love on one fine morning in May. 
He found himself bordering upon ennui, and resolved to seek recreation 
by a novel experiment upon the animal before described. On approach- 
ing the city one balmy morning, he was observed to turn with earnest- 
ness fromthe main street toward a post on the side-walk. Circumstances 
induced the belief that it was an affair of sentiment, and his mistress 
with a will fully equal to his own, reined him in another direction. 
Sincerity and constancy were parts of his moral being; and so deter- 
mined was he, under the impulses of this tender sensation, that he 
momentarily forgot the higher allegiance due his mistress. Finding 
that he could go not one step his own way, he made up his mind to travel 
no other, and stood with his nose drawn inward to the point of wounded 
vanity and resolute self-esteem, looking as if he would desire to say : 


‘I po perceive here a divided duty: 
To you I am bound for life and education; 
My life and education both do teach me 
How to respect you.’ 


But on the other hand was an evident protest against her dictation in 
affairs of the heart. The upshot was, that he remained perfectly reso- 
lute and perfectly stationary ; preferring, in the spirit of genuine mar- 
tyrdom, rather to suffer a wrong than to do one. No persuasion could 
entice him from his purpose, no force could shake his dauntless and 
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heroic powers of endurance. There he stood, in the midst of a gazing 
throng, while the sun rolled onward toward the meridian: 


‘An hour passed on —the Turk awoke!’ 


His mistress observing symptoms of uneasiness, supposed to arise 
naturally enough from an empty stomach, the opportunity was improved, 
and they went on their way rejoicing : . 


‘ That bright dream was his last.’ 


The other instance referred to, relates to the mistress herself. It is 
said that a number of years ago she found favor in the sight of a hin- 
ter, who kept his hut in the vicinity, He beset her on the occasion of 
one of her visits to the city, and assured her that, next to his dog and 
gun, he loved her above ‘all created critters ;’ that the first time he 
‘drawed sight upon her,’ he felt that he must ‘bring her down,’ or 
reckon upon himself as nothing better than a ‘ miss-fire’ for life. That 
between ‘ plain-spoken folks,’ who had not been corrupted by ‘ larnin,’ 
no circumlocution or delay was needful for ceremony ; that for himself 
he had taken good aim, and always found it better to shoot when he 
was ready, than to wait until his arms trembled. That the nearer ‘ par- 
cussion’ the better, provided it was ‘ raal flint, and no artificial fixin’s.’ 
In short, that unless she would drive to his cabin that very day, and 
permit herself to be joined to him in the mortal coil of matrimony, his 
affections would be ‘ clean bu’sted up and gone.’ 

Little used to such tender protestations, couched too in terms emi- 
nently flowery, felicitous, and enticing, she revolved the matter for two 
long minutes, and gave him a nod, accompanied by a significant whiff 
of smoke, denoting her intention to be there. The hunter hastened 
home to make preparations for a ‘leetle the most mountainéous and di- 
varting’ event of his whole life. She was observed to be more particular 
in her purchases than common on that day ; and as Phceebus descended 
toward the evening horizon, she turned her animal’s head in the direction 
of the hunter’s cabin. Alas! who can portray the thoughts and emotions 
that filled her meditative and peculiar soul, during that portentous 
ride! The young maiden, long ere the solemnization of the appointed 
nuptials, which by all the sanctities of law, religion and love, are to 
unite her with the chosen of her heart, pensive yields her mind to thick- 
coming fancies, and by anticipation bathes her devoted and trustful soul 
in the deep ocean of hymeneal bliss; little forbodes she of the storms 
which moan over its surface, or the wrecks of human hopes that lie 
buried there. But when the intervening hours, one by one, have spread 
their pinions and flown to that implacable abyss, where not one moment 
can ever be recalled, and the long wished-for time arrives —— ah, hap- 
less, fond maiden! there stand her father and her mother dear, in whose 

genial bosoms she has hitherto so warmly nestled ; whose kind protect- 
ing care, through every vicissitude of childish joy and sorrow has 
been her shelter and support, and whose disinterested, tender love, by 
an unchangeable decree of Gop himself, can never-falter. Their de- 
light and pride is she; their little bud, long watched and warmed and 
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cherished, now blossomed and ready to be plucked from the parent stem 
and borne away from their sight! There stand her sisters and her 
brothers, who have shared her cradle ; whose infant and maturer lives 
have all been cast like her own; with the same elements of light and 
shade ; who have intermingled their thoughts and loves, and grown 
with her like an unbroken roseate wreath, to adorn and crown the de- 
cline of paternal age ; all ready to kiss their fond adieus, and awaiting 
the anxious, irretrievable word that shall consign her to the care of 
another, whose home is not their home. Oh! now, how the lipsof that 
parting blossom tremble! how blanched her forehead! how her eyes 
glisten with thick suffusing tears! Peradventure she may never meet 
these loved and tried ones more ; peradventure he for whom she leaves 
them all behind may not prove true! How she stands appalled at the 
dreadful certainty that as things have been they cannot be again, forever 
and forever! Yet underneath this load of trembling, you shall see 
rising up, and as it were struggling through it, the abounding hope of 
a young pure heart, that builds an infinite trust upon the untried future. 

But not so with the subject of this sketch. Parents and kindred had 
she none. Buovyance and bloom, if ever hers, had fled. Flown forever 
were the days when Love could gild her earth and sky with his celestial 
hues, or fill her atmosphere with his ambrosial presence ; when one 
fond footstep could startle the crimson current in her veins, and send it 
mantling to her temples, or drive it thence and concentrate it in an un- 
natural pressure upon her bashful, bursting heart. She wasa pioneer, 
and had survived her race! Not the varied sweetness of tree and 
flower ; not the landscape stretching far away in unbroken vernal green ; 
nor the mellifluous warbling of birds; no, not eventhe merry chirping 
of squirrels, and their nimble sports; nor the mellow radiance of the 
sun, as down the western slope of heaven he rolled his royal car, and 
flung his gorgeous rays athwart the sky; nor the broken masses of 
cloud that floated above, deep tinged with purple and silver, and gold, 
wafted by mild zephyrs, like aérial ships through the blue expanse, 
charmed her spirit into that deep reverie. But with her and before her 
was the friend that had been the companion of her solitude for many 
weary years. Joyfully had he shared her plenty, and without murmur 
or upbraiding endured with her fastings and privations. Wearily he 
travelled on, now yielding to a gentle pull on this side, now on that. 
What was to be his fate? In the new destiny that awaited her, was he 
too to find food and rest and shelter? Or, becoming the property of a 
new master, would his faithful services be forgotten, and his familiar 
features sold into bondage ; doomed to draw her little cart no more, but 
to wear out his remaining years in unrespited toil? He who had borne 
her so many miles over hill and dale, was it just or generous to subject 
him to such an uncertain fate? Approaching the cabin, she scanned 
the country round about it with inquisitive sober eyes, and discovering 
no shelter save the solitary hut before her, she seemed to have taken 
her resolution. And although the hunter advanced with demonstrations 
of joy and welcome, she still looked sober and resolved, firmly respond- 
ing to his advances in monosyllables, ‘ No you don’t!’ and turning the 
head of her beast in the opposite direction, without further explanation 
or parley, she drove rapidly from the spot, to visit it never again. 
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The hunter bore up under his disappointment as many have done 
before and since: he attributed her conduct to motives of which her 
nature was incapable, and reproached her memory with a deliberate 
infidelity of which her heart was as innocent as the new-born lamb 


that sports upon the green. He declared it was ‘ onnatural as civilized 


folks,’ ‘onhuman as hangin’.’ He has since led a party to Oregon, 


and is reported to have become a famous politician in that country, 
where he is delighted to find that ‘ Nater has things pretty much her 
own way.’ 


ATHIRST FOR LOVE. 


I aM athirst for love! 
And eyes are near, 
Like fountains clear, 
Where I might drink my fill; 
But Duty binds me in a stern caress, 
Seals up those founts of blessedness, 
And fetters down my will. 
And home-born memories, 
And home-loved faces from my heart arise, 
In venerable might, 
Hang, like a veil, before those beaming eyes, 
And hide them from my sight! 


I am athirst for love ! 
And lips are nigh, 

Whose dewy smile allures the eye ; 
Whose pressure soft unlocks, with curious art, 
The secret wards and labyrinths of the heart. 
Their gently murmuring words to me how dear! 

I may not hear! 
Like some lorn pilgrim from a distant land, 
Before the longed-for oracle I stand ; 
At distance gaze in silence there, 
And may no nearer move ; 
And see those lips yet motionless, nor dare 
Unseal their silence with the watch-word ‘ Love!’ 


My soul is athirst for love! 
ear me I find 
A polished mind, 
Whose dark-orbed windows, ‘neath their rounded brow, 
Now flash with mirth, and now with feeling glow. 
Reveal its strength and symmetry, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
And dearest to a Christian’s soul, 
Religion’s wings soft brooding o’er the whole ; 
et dare not rove with it along 
The flowery fields of song, 
Nor strike the many-voicéd strings 
Of higher, holier things ! 


I listen : but I hear no ‘ dying fall :’ 
Silent to me are all: 
Silent as those sad harps, that, quite unstrung 
By captive Judah’s woes and fears, 
On bending willows hung ; 
While the sweet songs of Zion were unsung, 
And Babel’s streams ran swollen with Israel’s tears. 
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I am athirst for love ! 
Yet why, my Soul, this pensive strain ? 
She feels not for thy pain! 
In old Arcadia’s woodland green, 
When ‘ the bright goddess of the silver bow,’ 
Attired in sylvan sheen, 
With merry triumph laughed, 
And sped the feathered shaft, 
—_ she how the am - o. 
ragged through the lengthening es 
a And gloomy aie ‘ 
Her wounded life — weary and slow? 
; no! 


I am athirst for love! 

And yet for two long years, 
Trembling with smothered hopes and fears, 
Have stood beside a bright inviting stream 

As if ’t were all —a dream! 
Nor ever sunk upon my knee, to dip 
Into the wave my parehéd lip; 

But, with a spell-bound eye, 

Stood still, and watched that sparkling stream roll by : 
And now I go 

Far from the music of its placid flow ; 

And bid that ae love I dare not tell, 


arewell!’ 


May 27, 1844. Jomn H. Rasrn, 


PHARISEEISM OF THE AGE. 


*Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees — Errocritrss!’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENICKERBOCEER MAGAZINE. 


Sir: Your correspondent, under the head of ‘A Few Candid Ob- 
servations,’ has opened a subject of deep as well as universal interest, 
and treated it with equal frankness and ability. If crime has increased 
with the dissemination of knowledge, and the progress of free principles, 
as has been alleged by writers desirous of tracing this consequence 
from these causes; and if ‘ignorance is’ not only ‘bliss,’ as the poet 
says, but innocence and virtue too, it is high time to retrace our steps, 
and get back again as soon as possible to the millennium of the dark 
ages. So also, if the stern fetters of despotic power are indispensably 
necessary to restrain the excesses of human passions, and prevent the 
multiplication of crimes, the sooner we bow our necks to the yoke the 
better. 

Your able and eloquent correspondent refers to an article in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, a periodical rampantly opposed to the progress of 
human freedom, at least among white men, and brutally hostile to the 
people, the institutions, and government of the United States. That 
such a standing libel on our country should be regularly republished 
here, indicates pretty decisively that a large number of the ‘ better sort 
of people’ in the United States are either inimical to the principles of 
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———— 


freedom, or very fond of seeing themselves abused. The writer in 
Blackwood, as quoted by your correspondent, affirms, ‘that there is 
much more crime in England than in France ; that there is more crime 
in Prussia where there is ‘ education’ than in France; and that in Hin- 
dostan, where there is a permanent armed force,’ (that is a military des- 
potism) ‘there is a great diminution of crime.’ I am greatly surprised 
at this, having read a thousand times in a thousand English and American 
books, that France was the most immoral, and England the most moral 
country on earth. Yet if we rely on the authority of the writer in 
Blackwood, there is much less crime in France than in England, though 
the population of the former exceeds that of the latter many millions. 
The subject is one of great moment, and merits a much more profound 
consideration than my leisure or your limits will permit. I shall there- 
fore only dwell on some of the leading considerations connected with 
this inquiry. 

And first, I shall venture to assert, that mere legal offences, such as 
are prosecuted and punished in courts of justice, furnish no just standard 
of national morals. There may be fewer murders, thefts, forgeries, 
perjuries, and assaults and batteries, in one country than another ; but 
this affords no infallible evidence that there is a decided inferiority of 
morals in that which presents the greater amount of crime and convic- 
tion. Abstinence from a particular class of crimes may be coun- 
terbalanced by indulgence in others, which though neither subjects for 
prosecution nor punishment, strike much more deeply into the repose and 
happiness of society and of individuals, and are of equal if not supe- 
rior moral atrocity. Actions are morally criminal, according to the 
criminality of the motive ; the depth of depravity indicated by their 
commission ; and the wounds they inflict on communities, or particular 
persons. Of these, a vast portion can never be reached by human laws, 
and must be left toa higher tribunal. The wounds inflicted on the body, 


and the inroads upon property, are palpable, and easily estimated. They 


are followed by appeals to the laws ; they become subjects for statistics 
of crime ; and are bruited from one end of the world to the other, through 
the medium of the newspapers. But to what tribunal, save that of the 
Most Hie, shall we appeal for punishment of the thousand secret 
crimes perpetrated against the sacred altar of the domestic fireside ; 
against those malignant and dastardly thrusts which enter the heart, and 
leave no wound, except that which none can see or feel, but the wretched 
victim ; against those secret outrages on the innocent, the unoffending 
and the defenceless, who have nothing to do but bear their wrongs in 
silence, because they are too proud to complain, and if they did, com- 
plaint would be useless. This class of offences, in my opinion, strikes 
much more deeply into the repose and happiness of society, and inflicts 
far more wide and hopeless desolation, than those crimes which come 
within the sphere of human laws; and it is therefore I have laid it down 
as my first proposition, that the number and extent of these latter is no 
just standard of national virtue or vice. 

We can therefore gather nothing decisive on this point, except that 
the number of criminal convictions are greater in one country than in 
another. Now a moment’s consideration will convince us that these 
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convictions depend on a variety of collateral circumstances, among 
which are the facilities for escaping, after the commission of a crime ; 
the severity of the criminal laws; and the rigid or relaxed maxims of 
justice which prevail in their administration. I think it cannot be denied 
that the chances in favor of the escape of criminals are greatly de- 
creased, and those for their apprehension greatly increased, of late, in 
the United States and England especially, by the swiftness with which 
information is conveyed from one quarter to another, and the wide dis- 
semination given it by the vast multiplication of newspapers. Within 
the memory of living men the knowledge of crimes was confined to the 
immediate vicinity where they were committed, and if the perpetrator 
escaped from that, he was comparatively safe. But now, every crime 
becomes public and notorious ; it is forthwith heralded by the village 
newspaper, which exchanges with others in various distant regions; it 
is caught by the industrious collectors of news, one from another, and 
by rail-roads and steamers conveyed in the shortest possible time almost 
from pole to pole. 

It may perhaps be urged that rail-roads and steamers furnish equal 
facilities for escape and for capture to the fugitive from justice. But it 
is notso. He must stop somewhere at last; but newspapers travel night 
and day ; they either go by the same conveyance in which he is fleeing, 
or overtake him if he halts; and thus it almost invariably happens that 
the criminal, wherever he flees, is either accompanied or preceded by an 
account of his crime, in all its minute circumstances, and probably a 
particular description of his person and dress. It is obvious that such 
a state of things must greatly tend to the apprehension, and consequently 
conviction, of criminals ; and accordingly we find that, in this country 
at least, very few escape. The increase of criminal convictions there- 
fore does not necessarily involve an increase of crime. In this case the 
effect is nothing without the cause. Here facts prove nothing and 
figures lie. There may be fewer convictions and more crime in one 
country, as well as more convictions and less crime in another. There 
are other causes than that I have referred to, which bear on this propo- 
sition, but it would require too much of my time, and occupy too much 
of your space, to enumerate them. 

This multiplication of newspapers; the increased facility with which 
they are distributed ; and the avidity with which they are read by all 
classes, has also had the effect, if Iam not mistaken, of predisposing the 
world to believe itself worse than it really is. These papers scarcely 
ever fail to chronicle every crime, while the good deeds of men seldom 
find a vent at the mouth of the trumpet of Fame, unless they build 
churches, endow colleges, or contribute largely to charitable institutions. 
Real Goodness is a quiet, retired sort of person, who seldom intrudes 
upon the public, and if his deeds are ever recorded, it is most generally 
on the sand. Crimes therefore, being almost exelusively copied into 
nearly every newspaper, as a matter of course, are thus, as it were, 
multiplied an hundred or a thousand fold by repetition. Every body 
sees them; and many, very many, forget that they have ever seen 
them before. We take every repetition for a new crime; and finally 
adopt the sad conyiction, that mankind are gradually growing worse, 
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while by universal consent they are every day becoming more wise. 
But although I have doubts as to the gradual increase of crime, and 
challenge any of the enemies of liberty to prove, either by facts, or by de- 
ductions drawn from any philosophical principles, that the progress of 
education and the dissemination of freedom have in any way contribu- 
ted to produce that effect, yet I perfectly agree with your able cor- 
respondent, in ascribing much of the crimes that are committed, to the 
malignant influence of that Pharisaical spirit which is making such rapid 
strides, most especially in the United States. In my opinion you cannot 
inflict a deeper wound on the cause of morality and religion than to 
make them incompatible with the innocent amusements and enjoyments 
of life. It is thus you may make hypocrites, or Pharisees, for they 
are synonymous,* but neither Christians nor moral men. 

The religion now perpetually presented to our contemplation is not 
the religion of the Saviour of mankind, but of the Jews who crucified 
him, of the Pharisees whom he denounced, more often and more severely 
by far than the poor publicans and sinners. It consists principally 
in long prayers and long faces. It is little else than sectarian- 
ism. Instead of taking the wide sphere of universal charity, that is, 
charity for the conflicting opinions of others, for their errors, if you 
please, it has been narrowed down by the most uncompromising bigotry, 
so that in a country where universal toleration is established by law, 
there is in fact no toleration. It is almost impossible at this time to take 
up a religious book, or more especially a religious periodical, without 
finding, instead of the spirit of piety, the demon of sectarianism fap- 
ping his wings, and disseminating discord all around. Instead of a re- 
ligion of love, we have a religion of prejudice and hatred ; and in the 
place of charity for opinions that have been cherished for a thousand 
years by countless millions, we have nothing but bitterness, malignity 
and scorn. Instead of pity and sympathy for errors, if such they be, we 
behold nothing but a stern inflexible hostility, venting itself in reproaches 
and denunciation. It is not that we differ so much about principles, as 
outward ceremonies or metaphysical distinctions, which if any man can 
comprehend he cannot explain. The spirit of religion seems gradually 
evaporating in the fumes of a strange, transcendental, inexplicable, in- 
comprehensible abstraction, equally independent of the spirit of the 
Christian religion and the dictates of Christian morality. Religion and 
morals are divorced ; and instead of good works, we have long prayers 
and long sermons, in which the exercise of all the social duties of man 
is furiously denounced as ‘ filthy rags.’ 

The Christian Religion is a great moral creed. The second of those 
two great commands in which the Saviour of mankind condensed all the 
law and the prophets, is, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ;’ 
meaning, without doubt, that we should accord to all those with whom 
we sustain any social relations whatever, all those acts of justice, or of 
kindness and courtesy, we would in like circumstances wish them to 
accord to us. Now what is this but an injunction to the practice of 
good works? What boots it to love our neighbor, unless we demon- 


**Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees — Hypocrites ! for ye compass sea and land to make pro- 
selytes,’ etc. 
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strate it by deeds whenever occasion requires? What sort of reform- 
ers then are those who denounce all ‘acts of justice, kindness, forgive- 
ness and charity as ‘ filthy rags?’ Nay, I have on more than one oc- 
casion heard these preachers of practical religion solemnly assure their 
hearers that the virtues and good deeds of an unregenerate man are an 
insult to his Maker. Thus we are likely to have a religion consisting 
entirely of abstract principles of faith, and divested of all its rich rega- 
lia of Christian virtues; all its justice; all its benevolence; all its 
charity ; all its morality. These are set adrift, denounced, proscribed, to 
give place to piety without substance, and bigotry without religion. 

Religion is but another name for love. It is neither compounded of 
fear, hatred, pride, presumption or persecution. It is all love. ‘Thou 
shalt Jove the Lorp thy Gop with all thy heart ;’ and ‘ Thou shalt Jove 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.’ There is nothing of fear; nothing of sectarian- 
ism ; nothing of bishops or presbyters ; nothing of the real presence, or 
any of those outward forms and ceremonies, those metaphysical subtle- 
ties, which have no more to do with the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion, than the color of a man’s coat has with his opinions. 
All these are omitted by the Author of Christianity when condensing 
in two great comprehensive precepts the whole duty of man to Gop and 
his fellow-creatures ; the entire sum and substance of that sublime sys- 
tem of morals which it was one great object of his divine mission to 
propound and to inculcate. 

And how shall we best fulfil those two great commands on which 
‘ hang all the law and the prophets?’ Is it by exclusively inculcating 
the religion of terror instead of love? Is it by hating our neighbor be- 
cause he don’t belong to our church? Is it by a cold, supercilious con- 
tempt or open denunciation of millions of our fellow-creatures because 
they go to a church with or without a steeple, as the case may be? Or 
because one church is governed by a presbytery, another by a bishop, 
and another by a pope? Or is it by saying long prayers, and putting 
on long faces in public, like the Pharisees of ancient and modern times ? 
Is it by gloating with an appearance of savage exultation over the fallen 
and miserable state of man, and, as it were, triumphantly consigning 
ninety-nine hundredths of the human race to the fire that is never 
quenched, and never consumes? Is it by frightening the man, as we do 
the child, into being good, not from the dictates of his reason, or the im- 
pulses of his heart, but from abject fear? Is it, in short, by stripping 
him of every high and noble motive for fulfilling his duties either to his 
Maker or his fellow creatures? How is it possible, let me ask, to fulfil 
the first and greatest command of the Saviour, when we behold the Dr- 
VINITY presented to our contemplation, not as dispensing blessings, but 
inflicting the most terrible chastisements; not as a beneficent parent, 
loving while he chastises his erring child, who was created in, and still 
bears His likeness, and on whose transgressions He looks rather in sor- 
row than in anger; but as a malignant Pagan deity, the offspring of 
guilt and fear; a Jupiter Tonans, armed with thunder-bolts, flashing the 
livid lightnings from his eyes, and hurling destruction far and wide, on 
the wretched victims who are commanded to love him with all their 

VOL. XXV. a2 
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hearts? A reverend bard hes ten exhibited the Author of all Good, 
as represented by the preachers of the religion of fear : 


‘Drawn by their pencil, the Creator stands, 
His beams of mercy thrown aside, 
With thunder arming his uplifted hands, 
And hurling vengeance wide: 
Hope, at the sight aghast, yet lingering flies, 
And dash’d on Terror’s rocks, Faith’s last dependence lies.’* 


The code of Christianity is essentially a moral code. The Saviour 
did not come into the world to propound a new faith. He proclaimed no 
new divinity, nor did he abrogate the ten commandments. One part of 
his divine mission was to reform that moral code which had been either 
vitiated by those abuses to which all good things are liable, or had be- 
come inapplicable to the social condition of man through those changes 
which a long lapse of ages had produced. He did not command that 
we should turn our backs on our neighbor because he belonged to a dif- 
ferent church, but that we should love him as ourselves; he did not 
command us to burn convents and churches, nor to persecute, hunt and 
destroy those who believed in the same Gop and the same Saviour; 
nor to exterminate whole tribes and nations because they believed oth- 
erwise. Such practices have been foisted into our religious code by the 
passions of proud, ambitious, and revengeful man. They never de- 
scended from Heaven ; they are the deleterious product of the polluted 
earth. 

I maintain then that this Pharisaical warfare against the precepts of the 
Saviour, and the dictates of charity and benevolence, is an unholy war ; 
a war against religion, which is not less an innate principle of the hu. 
man heart than an emanation from Heaven. There can be no religion 
without charity ; charity for human error as well as human suffering ; 
there can be no religion without morals. A religion prostituted to the 
purposes of sowing dissensions among neighbors and friends ; engender- 
ing and fostering ‘bitter antipathies ‘toward millions of our race ; and 
lighting fires in the human breast which carry desolation in their train, 
cannot be the RELIGION of our Saviour, for that is all love. 

This divorce of religion and morals; this Pharisaical heresy, i is in 
my opinion the great tap-root of that spreading tree of vice and immo- 
rality which seems gradually extending its gloomy shadows wherever 
this false religion prevails. Warring against morality, which it stigma- 
tizes as ‘ filthy rags;’ warring against all charity and good neigh- 
borhood among men; warring against the divine precepts of the 
Saviour ; against the enjoy ments of life which a beneficent Derry has 
graciously provided for us; and against those innocent recreations 
to which we are invited by the example of all animated nature, ex- 
cept the beasts of prey, and which are among the best safeguards 
against vice and crime ; warring, in short, against t the love of our fellow- 
creatures and the love of our Maker; ; it is ‘only to be wondered at that 
mankind are not ten times worse than they are. Is it not to be feared 


* OpE to Superstition: by the Rev. Dr. OGrivie. 
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that ere long they will become outwardly very pious, and inwardly 
very good for nothing ? 

It is not the extension of knowledge, nor the progress of free princi- 
ples, that causes the increase of crime. It is this Pharisaical heresy, 
which in a great degree takes away every inducement, every obliga- 
tion that allures or impels us to the performance of our social and moral 
duties ; which divorees Good Works from their twin-sister Piety, and 
thus makes our immortal destiny totally independent of our conduct in 
this world. Ido not mean to assert, or even insinuate, that the fulfil- 
ment of our duties to our neighbor is alone sufficient ; but I will venture 
to affirm, and I ground my conviction on the inseparable connection 
which subsists between cause and effect, that a religion without a sys- 
tem of plain practical morals, so far from being a powerful agent in 
correcting the excesses of mankind, must of necessity be a secret aux- 
iliary of vice and crime, since it opens the gates of Heaven to mankind 
by the key of abstract faith alone. Assuredly faith is the master-key ; 
but as surely, he who wishes to enter the temple and the presence of the 
Most Hien, must do it through the path of virtue; not only by loving 
his Creator, but His creatures also. 

To substitute abstractions for realities; to divest religion of its robe 
of morality ; to degrade it into mere ceremonies and observances ; ; to 
prostitute the trumpet of Zion, and make it the signal not of peace and 
good-will to mankind, but of war and defiance to all who differ from us, 
not in the great fundamental principles of the Christian faith, but in 
mere metaphysical subtleties, is not, | apprehend, to put it to the uses 
designed by its mild, forgiving and beneficent Author. He who is taught 
to believe that he can at any time atone for his offences by mere external 
demonstrations of devotion, or by a strict belief in all the dogmas of his 
sect, without repentance or amendment, gives himself full latitude for 
the excesses of passion and the commission of crime, having within him 
no principle of restraint. 

I recollect a well-authenticated anecdote which illustrates this posi- 
tion. During the period when Italy, in consequence of the perpetual 
contests between the petty despots who disgraced and devastated that clas- 
sical land, was overrun with banditti, a peasant belonging to a moun- 
tainous district, where every man without exception was a robber, came 
to a priest for confession. To the astonishment of the good father, he 
confessed nothing but the offence of having, on one occasion, when hard 
pressed by hunger, eaten flesh in Lent. ‘ But,’ said the priest, ‘did you 
never commit robbery and murder?’ ‘Oh, yes, often,’ replied the peni- 
tent ; ‘ but I always made amends by counting my beads, and repeat- 
ing my Ave Marias two hundred times.’ Monsieur Menage states that 
‘among the mss. contained in the King’s Library at Paris, there are 
decrees of the Council of Constantinople which permit the Emperor to 
dispense with the Ten Commandments.’ By these examples I do not 
mean to reflect on any particular sect, or church, either of ancient or 
modern times, but to give a practical illustration of that system of faith, 
be it Catholic or Protestant, which substitutes mere religious observances 
for morality, and dispenses at least with the larger half of the decalogue. 
I am aware, Sir, that whoever points out spiritual abuses, subjects 
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himself to the imputation of being an enemy to religion. Such am not 
I. I know that human laws would be utterly incapable of restraining 
the excesses of mankind without the powerful aid of the divine com- 
mands ; and [ am unalterably convinced of the divine origin of religion, 
when I see it still flourish and expand in spite of the little support it re- 
ceives from the precepts and example of so many of those whose special 
mission it is to uphold it here on earth. I however maintain that the 
abuses of religion are as fit a subject for animadversion as the abuses of 
civil government; and that as it is the duty of every citizen to resist 
the latter, so it is equally incumbent on him to expose the former, If 
he believes, as I do, that there is great danger that the religion of the 
Saviour is degenerating, if it has not already, into that of the Phari- 
sees, which HE took every occasion to denounce, it is his bounden duty 
to warn his countrymen of the threatened evil, let who will be offended. 
I place this at your disposal, to insert in your periodical or not, just as 
you think proper ; and I pledge myself not to involve you in one of those 
mild, gentle, and forbearing controversies by which Christian charity is 
so beautifully exemplified in polemical discussions, I announce before- 
hand, that if this communication should be published and answered, I 
shall not reply unless my views are misrepresented, or my arguments 
misunderstood. Content with having stated what I have seen with my 
own eyes and heard with my own ears, and drawn my inferences, I will- 
ingly leave it to your readers to decide whether I have done well or ill. 
I am neither too proud to be schooled, nor too zealous to be convinced, 
being only 


An Humsrie Layman. 


BY FANNY FORRESTER. 





My sister! when the evening wanes, | And still thou speak’st of angel ones 
And midnight hours creep on ; That bow before the throne, 


When hush’d is every earthly sound, And say’st the little one thou ’st lov’d 
And all my cares are gone; Shall ne’er be left alone. 

*T is then into my quiet room But when, an angel too, thou hast 
Thou comest as of yore, Thy robes of glory on, 

And close I seat me at thy side, Thou ‘it hover round her pillow’d rest, 
Where oft I’ ve sat before: | ‘Till morning light shall dawn ; 

Then I am not as in the day, | And ever through life’s mazy way 
But grow again a child; | Thou ‘It guide her wayward feet, 

Simple and loving, as when erst And be the first her spirit freed 
Thy lips upon me smiled. In yonder home to greet, 

There, with thine arm about my waist, | And, sister mine! I’ve felt thy care 
Thy fingers on my brow, In danger o’er me thrown, 

Those long, thin fingers parting back And when cold hearts were gathering near, 
The clustering hair, and thou I have not been alone. 

Pale as the unsunn’d violet Long years have wheel’d their weary round 
That opens by the rill; Since dark and deep they laid 

I sit and guze into thine eyes, Thy coffin’d form, and heap’d the earth, 
Deep, dark, and loving still: And bow’d their heads, and pray’d ; 

And then I hear thy soft, low voice, Then turned away, and talk’d of spring, 
That always touched my heart, And of the es 

And weep because thou tellest me As if the earth could smile again, 


How near to heaven thou art. When thou hadst pass’d away! 
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And since, I *ve trod a thorny path { And clasp me, sister ! in thine arms, 
Of loneliness and pain, And hold me to thy breast, 

Of clouded skies, and blighted flowers, | For by the thronging cares of earth, 
And coldness and disdain. I’m wearied and oppress’d ; 

I’ve drunk from out a bitter cup, And let me close my aching lids, 


And strove with care and grief, And sleep upon thine arm, 

But in thy gentle minist Which i to seem enough to me 
Have ever found relief. To shelter from all harm. 

Then come to me as thou art wont; I’m weary now, I’m weary now, 
My heart is full of gloom, I fain would be at rest ; 


Come with thy quiet step and smile, | Yet closer twine thy gentle arms, 
And seat thee in my room, And fold me to thy breast! 


MORUS MULTICAULIS: A SKETCH. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PETER CRAM AT TINNECUM.’ 





THERE are certain phases of our history too insignificant for a place 
in our archives, yet richly worthy of a passing record. It is a sight 
we may well stop to look at, to see the common mind of men driving 
furiously in one direction, like the wind witnessed by its deeds; gather- 
ing force as it goes; passing from zeal into enthusiasm, and from fa- 
naticism into stark madness. It makes no difference what is the occa- 
sion; the rescue of the Holy Land, the hopes of religion, or the ap- 
proaching end of the world. It is only thus that Folly becomes a 
grand Impersonation, whereas it might be scarce known to exist, from 
only stumbling on an individual fool. It shows little of the force of 
evil to behold one man infatuated, or drunken, or who has lost his wits, 
or profaning his Gop, or carried astray by a too alluring temptation ; but 
it is a sublime sight when all get mad together, and multitudes are 
pressing onward in the race of some fantastic folly. Avarice is for the 
most part an abstraction, and the miser unknown to us, while he lives 
in the retirement of his cell, as his coffers are out of view, and he 
counts up his gold in secret; but it is not so when a whole people 
run greedily after gain, and are knit together in one sympathy of 
love, the blinding love and passion of Monry. The first is curious 
because it is rare, and the latter is curious because it is common. For 
itis uncommon that it should be common, or rather that it should exhibit 
itself as such. 

Religious fanaticism abounds and runs with the rapid contagion of 
fire. But in the matter of money-making, especially among us, where 
so universal a passion has been said to exist, it is contrary to the genius 
of our people that it should show itself in such a form. A speculative 
philosophy is known to prevail, but it is calm and serene of aspect. Its 
chief effort is to keep all its wits about it, rather than to become excited 
or crazy with the prospect of success. It stealthily cherishes its 
schemes in secret, and never shows the direction which it is about to 
take. Look it in the eyes, and you see only a knowing twinkle; ask 
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it in set speech, and you hear not the slightest intimation of dollars ; 
look into the Yankee countenance, which is cheerfully bright without 
reflecting any information into your mind, yet it is ten to one that there 
lurks beneath it the knowledge of some model, of which the sticks are 
already whittling ; the patent of some machine which shall draw snags 
out of the Mississippi ; some grind-stone, worked by dog-power ; some 
‘self-acting back-action saussage-stuffer ;? some pump-handle of peculiar 
construction ; some stove, button, baby-tender, or other of the most in- 
genious mysteries of inventive man. Yet all is quiet on the face of 
Jonathan — quiet as the grave ; and nobody could know that he was 
making a machine, or that the machine was making money. His image 
is contemplative, like Icarus at his wing ; spiritual, acute, keen-visaged, 
slab-sided, turning a nutmeg with a jacknife. 

It will be perceived that this representation is very different from 
the madness which caused all eyes to swell out with greediness when 
the great land-speculation was just ready to burst. That was a spirit 
which involved all ranks and conditions, swept onward with fury to its 
object, and openly ‘avowed its lust of gain. We have seen at what 
price ‘lots’ were sold ; surveying was practised with great activity, and 
the charms of nature were encroached upon by gloomy towns; lovers 
could not find a place in the country to breathe their affections, in con- 
sequence of the opening of streets; and men were guilty of turning 
their sweet flower-gardens into the place of buildings; at least they 
were guilty of it in thought. To this day sarcastic sign-boards point 
out the names of avenues, once the pasture-ground of cattle and waving 
with corn, now common to all travellers, with here and there a scanty 
tenement, to which is guaranteed the eternal right of way. Long- 
Island was all lithographed. East New-York, with its twenty-four 
broad avenues, named after the States of the Union, still shows little 
more than the Great Idea of its founder: the land lies ‘as fair as any 
thing could be;’ the position is excellent; and there is no telling 
why ‘capitalists’ have not built on ‘this valuable but much-abused 
property.’ Many an acre now lies in unredeemed and irredeemable 
barrenness; and six ages would glory in being able to fill up the mag- 
nificent plan. 

When this tide had lifted to the highest point of prosperity those who 
had taken it at the flood, it suddenly subsided and left the remaining 
adventurers on the bare ground. While the former had scarcely tasted 
of their sweet fortune, and the latter had begun to learn the uses of ad- 
versity, the ‘ Lirrte Specutarion’ sprung up, to work a second ruin for 
both. The calm spirit of speculation again gave way to the fanaticism 
of the time, and the knowing and quiet look was exchanged for the 
fiery eyes which devoured wealth. Fortunately at this time the end 
was more culpable than the means. Before, they only cut down and 
scattered ; they now planted, and the progress of their toil was at 
least marked with verdure anda pleasant shadow. With the introduc- 
tion of Morus Multicaulis, the culture of silk in this climate seemed 
no longer to be a problem. ‘This was to give a new impulse to home 
industry, to introduce among us a new article of luxury, and to open 
the flood-gates of wealth. It was going to be a great thing for the 
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country, a great thing for individuals; whoever came first would reap 
the most golden rewards. Then the scramble began to get a few slips 
of the precious shrub, which was sold at a great price, by which several 
became rich. Whoever had a little money, invested it without delay ; 
or a few acres of ground, rooted out his currant-bushes, and every root 
which was the slow growth of years, to make room for the rapid Mul- 
ticaulis. Every nook and angle was green with its luxury of vegeta- 
tion. There were plantations enough to supply all Christendom with 
silks, and to furnish every house with royal luxury. It was not every 
root or branch or slip, but every single bud was nurtured with jealous 
care under glasses and in hot beds, that propagation might not be retarded 
by the winter’s cold. So have we seen a lamb nurtured, of the Merino 
kind ; clothed with a flannel waistcoat after it had just been born, to 
protect it from piercing winds, in hopes to make its owner rich; but 
this came to an end when it was slaughtered and sold in the market for 
poor mutton ; and though there was ‘ much cry’ there turned out to be 
‘little wool.’ It was a capital remedy for indigestion, to see one who 
had been so unfortunate as to lose money by Merino sheep, hoeing mul- 
berries on his own building-lots ! 

At last, when it became evident that there was no farther demand for 
trees, and that the rage for speculation in this line had vented its utmost, 
the silk-growers entered upon their business in earnest. ‘The feasibility 
of the thing was already proved in books; the whole method of pro- 
ceeding admirably laid down in diagrams. Should farther proof be 
demanded, it had been already subjected to the sure touch-stone of 
success, If any plan works well upon a small scale, ‘scientific men’ 
cannot detect any difficulty in overcoming greater resistance ; although 
certain wheels have been known to roll emolliently in air that came to 
a dead stand in a denser medium. ‘The early symptoms of success 
became the precursors of a dreadful mortality in worms. The first 
samples of reeled silk, the first beautiful golden-colored cocoons, were 
shown withtriumph. Their glossy staple was superior to the best of 
Italy. Very few people with a little money to spare, very few poor 
women with a little patch of land or garden, had not made some invest- 
ment in mulberries, and now looked for their remuneration. A few 
Jonathans, who had been bitten with real estate, stood aloof from the 
silken meshes of the ‘ Little Speculation,’ and invented a variety of 
reels, for which they took out a patent. All facilities were at hand for 
‘ going into the business’ upon a grand scale. The eye of Hope swelled 
out with a greedy prominence ; Fustian dreamed of silk; and many 
‘calculated,’ who fell lamentably short of their calculations. We are 
acquainted for the most part with the fickle, false character of what 
are called ‘estimates.’ They are wrought out with great facility of 
figures, and fill up distances as big as that betwixt a penny and a pound. 
Their formula is, ‘Say from five, ten, fifteen, or even twenty-five ;’ 
then indeed they acknowledge themselves ‘ rough,’ but impose more on 
the unsophisticated mind by a certain vague sublimity. Wo to an 
‘enterprise,’ when men of ‘great enthusiasm’ have set out upon it in 
the ‘ highest spirits,’ and the ‘ estimates are all made out ;’ when ‘all 
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things augur of success,’ and the ‘auspices were never more fair.’ 
While on the subject of estimates, something very much to the point 
occurs to me at present in the history of one 


Pliny Hopper. 


| 
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He came to Crow-Hill, near Tinnecum, from Green-grass Meadow 
in Connecticut, where he had saved up fifty dollars by selling eggs. By 
all who knew him he had the reputation of having his eye-teeth well 
cut. A single glance at him conveyed the idea of his great sharpness. 
Although there was a vast deal of character in his whole person ; his 
nose, his shoulder-blades, his belly, his legs, his shins, heightened by 
his appropriate garb, breeches screwed up tight to his deficient poste- 
riors, a small rag of a neckcloth, and an indescribable hat; his chief 
essence consisted in his eye, which twinkled with a mild beam, and 
sometimes flashed up like gunpowder in a pan. This extraordinary 
brilliance seldom occurred except on the same instant with some stroke 
of policy, or when he had sold three eggs fora shilling. But there was 
alwaysa light burning, enough to light him the length of his nose, and 
to enable him to see into a pine board as far as other men. I have 
never seen a fox’s eyes when he had his own interest at stake, or a 
coon’s eyes peering about on the crowds at a whig mass-meeting, exhibit 
a more curious expression. He knew a little about fowls; checked an 
incipient pip; had a method to prevail on hens to lay, and other valua- 
ble information to boot, although he had never read ‘ The Poultry-Yard,’ 
written by Micajah Cock. He seldom gave his bantam chickens time 
to leave the nest, when pricking up his ears at the first cackle, he strode 
hastily over the dung-hill to snatch up the fresh egg. Thieves so 
abounded at Green-grass Meadow! ‘Parkins,’ said he, coming at once 
to the point, ‘ somebody stole two black-hen’s eggs out o’ that ’ere hovel 
yesterday: may-be twa’ n’t you ?’ 

‘Me!’ answered the,_shameless loafer, only a little confused ; * then I 
must a-been drunk.’ 

‘ May-be somebody did n’t see you ?’ 

‘In course, if any body see me, then it must a-been me. How- 
somever, taint so.’ 

‘I guess I see you myself.’ 

‘ Then I’m stumped.’ 

‘ Parkins, if you do n’t bring me twelve eggs afore sun-down I ’I] have 
you took up.’ 

The most far-reaching persons may perhaps over-reach themselves. 
Acute as he was, Mr. Hopper did get a little taken in in his ‘ estimates.’ 
He laid out his hen’s-egg money in the purchase of fifty green sprigs 
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of the morus multicaulis, at a dollar a-piece. This was dog-cheap to 
what they had been selling. He ‘ calculated’ that each one of these 
sprigs would contain at the least ten buds. These buds, planted in hot- 
beds, would shoot up into luxuriant bushes before spring, containing 
root and branch twenty or thirty germs each, which set out in the open 
ground would produce leaves enough to feed half a million worms ; 
which would spin so many bushels of cocoons; which would be equal 
to so many pounds of reeled silk ; which would pay back the hen’s-egg 
money in the first year, with profit at the rate of a thousand per cent, 
and on the second enable him to retire from the business, and buy the 
whole State of Connecticut out and out. The sequel of this was, that 
all his plants died an unnatural death before spring, from being so dread- 
fully cut up, and he went about the collection of fresh hen’s-eggs with 
a heavy heart. It is of the very nature and spirit of a dangerous 
speculation never to be taught by its bitter experience, and never to stop 
short of absolute destruction. This led Pliny Hopper, who was infatua- 
ted in spite of his ill fortune, a step farther to retrieve his error. 

Just at this time a man named Bilcox came to reside in his vicinity. 
Two words will suffice to picture him to the life. He had lost all his 
character before his money, and never had any sense to lose. He was 
living in a sort of banishment from society, and having saved two horses 
from the general wreck, ‘ flourished about’ continually. He was ‘a 
dreadful fellow to talk,’ yet no reliance was to be placed upon a word he 
said. In a free-and-easy flow of conversation he represented himself 
as an enthusiastic advocate of the culture of the silk. Hopper, poor 
fellow ! was enchanted with him, and said he ‘ never see a smarter man 
in his life.’ He revived his spirits, which began to droop like the tail of 
old Pete Richings, his best barn-yard cock, in a drenching rain. ‘ My 
friend,’ said he, for Bilcox always thus prefaced his remarks, ¢ do n’t ery 
for spilt milk: keep a stiff upper lip; all come right enough yet. Ha! 
do n’t tell me! a beautiful operation may be made of it. WhatI say is 
this : a few thousands may be realized between us this season. I’m aman 
of leisure. -I’ll overlook the business with you. There ’s my horse. 
There ’s my stable for a cocoonery — ha! my friend, for a cocoonery ! 
Nothing like going into it. Make hay while the sun shines. Yes, my 
friend ; I ll read books, consult cyclopeedias, get the freshest information ; 
look out for a market, devise plans, write letters to the first men of the 
country ; attend to the accounts, see that the cocoons are sent to the best 
markets, and put money in the bank! my friend, Ill see to all this: 
make your mind easy. I’m an old stager; I been to Rome; seen 
the Pontine marshes; been all over the silk factories abroad. You 
raise fifty dollars to buy leaves with— leave the rest tome. Well 
make it work ; bet you this gold watch I ’ll make the fifty, five thou- 
sand ; bet you drinks of it. Ha! my friend! 

Hopper’s eye twinkled a moment in dubious uncertainty, then stood 
still in its socket with an unfathomable cunning. He examined Bilcox 
from head to foot, rolled his tobacco about his cheekin silence, and 
having blown his nose, and snapped his fingers, replied : 

‘I guess Ill do it. I don’t mean to lose nothin’ this time. I guess 
we won’t nary one on us lose nothing.’ 
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So the affair was settled. A small mulberry orchard was hired for 
the season, and Mr. Hopper went busily to work to gather all the rough 
boards which he could find, and to fit up a cocoonery in Bilcox’s stable. 
The latter gentleman was compelled to buy the eggs, in spite of all his 
reasonings to the contrary. Several ounces were procured, which be- 
gan to hatch out before their time, and the young worms starved to death. 

‘ That ’s a mere circumstance,’ said Bilcox ; ‘ served ’em right for com- 
ing before there were any leaves to feed ‘em on. Don’t let that con- 
cern you, my friend, Bless my soul! what little wee things! Go and 
dig a hole in the cellar, will you? More left than we know what to do 
with. Never you fear. Keep your eyeon me. I7’ll show youa thing 
or two. My friend, it’s all right enough ; those that come out first are 
sickly: like enough they ’ve got the yellows.’ 

By the time the spring fairly opened, and the morus multicaulis put 
forth its succulent young leaves, Mr. Hopper was out in all weathers 
with a basket on his arm, while Bilcox sat in the cocoonery, with spec- 
tacles on nose, peering over the shelves, with philosophical interest. It 
was at first a small matter to furnish such minute creatures, no bigger 
than a pin’s point, with the nourishment of their lives ; but they grew 
insensibly in size and in a most ravenous appetite. From covering a 
superficies so large as a common newspaper, they gradually occupied 
a whole building, while in the mulberry orchard wheel-barrows were 
soon substituted for baskets, and a wagon instead of wheel-barrows. 
They were all doing remarkably well, and on a moderate calculation 
would spin at least five thousand dollars worth of silk, 

The first vexatious circumstance which a little damped the ardor of 
Mr. Hopper, was on returning one day laden with leaves, to find his 
whole regiment of barn-yard fowls scratching away on the shelves, 
where they had made an incursion, and ina few minutes eaten up a 
great number of worms. ‘ D’rat it ? exclaimed he, dropping his baskets 
in a fury, ‘shéu! shéu! shéu! Who 7d ever ha’ thought that hens would 
eat em!’ - 

‘ Hens eat ’em!’ remarked his coadjutator ;. to be sure they will: 
never you mind that, my friend. Don’t let such a little thing as that 
fret you. Well provide against thatin future. Keep your eye on me: 
I ’ll show you a trick worth two of that,’ 

It was really a matter of deep interest to watch the silk-worms in 
their several stages ; how they toiled on in their ugly destiny, shuffling 
off coil after coil, and from each dormant state coming out in sleek and 
spotted beauty. At length, from being a mere speck, they turned out 
as thick as your little finger, committing great havoc among the leaves, 
clipping the edge of the multicaulis in a semi-circular manner, and 
the sound of their mastication was like the pattering of a great rain- 
storm upon a roof. The neighbors looked over their operations with 
extreme wonder. It was more interesting than bees issuing from their 
hives on their industrious errands, returning with their opima spolia, de- 
licious spoils, or hanging like a bunch of grapes when they were about 
to swarm in the air, to watch these creatures crawling through their 
lives, and weaving their own winding-sheet before they died. If all had 
gone through this process, then Pliny Hopper had been rich. 
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One day a silk-grower, who came to look at his establishment, in- 
formed him that he saw ants crawling upon the shelves, which would 
no doubt be very destructive tothe worms. ‘ Goy blame ’em!’ ex- 
claimed the proprietor ; ‘ you don’t say !’ 

‘My friend,’ remarked Bilcox, ‘never say die. Ants can’t hurt ’em. 
They ’re twenty times as big as ants. Leave that matter to me to ar- 
range. Oh, the prospect brightens. 'There’s a man in Missouri cleared 
fifteen hundred dollars last fall. Think of that, my friend and pitcher. 
Such a be-yoo-tiful business! In six weeks it’s all over. Then you 
pocket your cash; at it again; set a new cropto work; feed two or 
three million worms, why not? In for a penny, in fora pound; so we 
go. I know a little of the world: seen Vienna ; been to Trieste ; lost 
two teeth in New-Orleans. I tell you Ill standby you. Hark! that’s 
thunder! Thunder kills ’em.’ 

‘Thunder ?’ exclaimed Mr. Hopper. 

‘Curious, isn’t it? There’s no end o’ the mysteries of nature. It 
will kill ’em as dead as Julius Cesar. Hallo! my friend and pitcher! 
What’s this? Rats have been here! However, we’ll soon put a stop 
to that. I been abroad ; seen the king’s rat-catcher. You can makea 
rat-trap out of a shingle, can’t you, Yankee ?’ 

‘ Séure néow !’ said the discomfited speculator ; ‘ will rats eat ’em ?’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha! to be sure they will. I been told they ’re extremely 
fond of ’em. Why should n’t they be? My dear friend, imagine your- 
self in their position for a moment. Don’t let this circumstance trouble 
you. The main thing is to give em enough air. Mr. Drinker has 
been in here this morning, and says they ’ll be sickly for the want of 
fresh air; and Pliny, my boy, that streak of sunshine is bad for ’em. 
°T ’sa pity we had n’t thought of that before. It’s been streakin’ in 
every day. I’ve got a Courier and Enquirer ; I would n’t want a better 
curtain. Consider that as good as fixed. Don’t you be frightened 
with shadows. Begone, dull care! For Tippecanoe and Tyler toot 
For Tippecanoe, and Tyler too, and with them we ’Il beat little Van, 
Van, Van is a used up man, and with them we Il beat little Van.’ 

Time wore on; Pliny Hopper worked hard in the fields from morn- 
ing to night; the silk-worms toiled also, and many began to spin. Du- 
ring all this, it was interesting to mark the steady attention of Bilcox, 
who passed his time in the cocoonery in a rush-bottomed chair, smoking 
a segar and reading the Courier and Enquirer, or else poring over the 
worms, which he frequently took up by the tail, or turned them over 
and over in the palm of his hands. Many new theories were started 
about this time in pamphlets and magazines, and the superiority of the 
morus multicaulis as a food for worms over the common mulberry began 
to be doubted by some. The tender glossy young leaves which Mr. 
Hopper had selected with the greatest care, were altogether too succu- 
lent; and his concern was indeed great when he was told that they 
were no doubt the occasion of a diarrhcea among his worms. What 
should he do? His courage would have flagged but for the enthusias- 
tic ardor of his partner, who told him that the remedy was as plain as 
the nose on his face, and to pluck the old leaves. The corpulent worms 
took up so much room that their diminution was not perceptible, and 
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every cocoon discovered among the matted foliage was considered to 
possess the weight and value of a silk pocket-handkerchief. I believe it 
is related in all the books that damp and moisture are very deleterious 
to the prospect of worms ; and unfortunately for the present speculation, 
during the last stages a north-eastern storm came up and howled around 
the cocoonery for three days with great fury. It was one of those beat- 
ing, unintermitting rains, which fill up gullies, and feed freshets, and 
give no promise of returning sunshine. The furrows in the fields were 
overflowing with water, and the broad leaves of the morus multicaulis 
were beaten down and covered up in the mud. Pliny bore up edge- 
wise against the storm with unflinching purpose, though it nearly tore 
the baskets out of his hands, and cut in two his gaunt figure. It was 
hard work to pull his heels out of the tough mire ; but dragging after 
him his clogged extremities, he deposited his burthen breathless upon the 
floor, where the witty Bilcox received him with the ease of a polished 
gentleman: ‘ That’s you, that’s you; put em down there. You’re 
a great man: where have I seen it?-—ha! ha! ha!— Pliny’s Let- 
ters! Nominative Plintus, genitive Plinii.’ 

As might have been expeeted, the wet leaves produced a pestilence, 
commencing, like the Asiatic cholera, with a diarrhoea, and terminating 
in collapse. Every day witnessed new funerals, and the population 
sensibly decreased. ‘I see a dead one,’ said Mr. Hopper, examining ; 
‘I see two dead ones! I see three dead ones ——swon to man! what a 
big one! — four! five! six! Oh! oh! Seven! eight! — by George! 
how they are dying ! —nine, ten, eleven —— TWELVE!’ 

‘ Yes, my friend,’ said Mr. Bilcox, in a tenderly consoling voice, ‘ they 
are dying. We must al? die. A year ago I would not have said so. 
I am now pious. My friend and pitcher! never despair; take your 
cue from me.’ 

Alas! alas! what a sad havoc was wrought during the continuance 
of the north-easter! ‘The neighbors who passed by the cocoonery stop- 
ped up their noses with disgust. [t was unaccountable as well as vexa- 
tious to see worms which had been tenderly nursed on fresh leaves for 
more than a month; had molted several times, and were apparently 
in good health, give up at the very last; and when something was ex- 
pected of them, and they had got their full growth, for the mere lack 
of energy, roll over and die. A last remedy for the infected district 
was to sift lime over the hurdles, leaving a bare choice of evils to the 
worms, either to catch the infection or to be choked to death. They 
were seen feebly elevating their white heads, looking over the snowy 
country for a glimpse of something green. At last they unanimously 
died. ‘Their ugly carcasses lay in all quarters, stretched out at length 
or coiled up, or on their backs with their double row of claws clutched 
convulsively on their bellies. 

The winding-up of the speculation came like a shock to the brain of 
Mr. Hopper, and drove him into a momentary phrenzy. Standing ona 
dung-hill, his head bare, his hair erect, with a crushed egg streaming 
from each hand, he went into a state of violent agitation, and sputtered 
away like a cat in a fit. 

‘ My friend,’ said Bilcox, ‘when I look at the bright and auspicious 
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beginning of this thing — pregnant I may say with the fate and pros- 
pects of the silk culture in this country — and see it tapering away to 
this handful of worms and defunct millers; when I consider the many 
happy hours we have mutually enjoyed in this labor of love; we are 
both the losers by it at present; but some good will come out of it. I 
tell you, I’ve seen the world ; been at the grand opera at Paris, and 
sailed thence to Pensacola.’ 

There was a degree of truth and justice in these remarks, carried out 
by the history of all schemes and speculations from the beginning of the 
world. In their sweeping progress they produce much ruin, but bear 
away some germs of value, and deposite them in places where they may 
spring up and flourish. ‘The transplanting of merino sheep caused loss 
to the coffers too greedy of gain, (sic vos non vobis vellera) but mingled 
with the hardy flocks of our own mountains, they refined the fleeces of 
the country, and added greatly to its permanent wealth. The great 
South-Sea Bubble improved the world by its explosion; and no doubt 
some advantage accrued from the expedition which went in search of 
the golden fleece for Pelias. 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter: The unfortunate specula- 
tor, having occasion to go the city of New-York, borrowed the horse 
and watch of his patron; the first to regulate his speed, and the second 
to regulate his time. With a peculiar expression, he begged him to 
take ‘ keer’ of the cocoonery till he came back ; mounted the steed with 
a single leap; fled away to the far-off mountains of Vermont, where he 
set up a ‘ Temperance Root-beer Establishment’ on moral principles ; 
and from that moment Mr. Bilcox, though extremely desiring his re- 
turn, forever lost sight of his dear ‘ Friend and Pitcher,’ Puivy Hopper. 


Fr. W. 8. 





‘We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep,’ — Suaxsrrgare. 





WHEN sleep hath bound the senseless clay, 
The mind o’er fancy’s realms will soar: 
Now pausing ’mid the trackless way 
With outstretched pinions, hov’ring o’er 
Some bright ideal scene of bliss, 
Too heavenly for a world like this : 
Then swifter than the eagle’s flight, 
She tracks her way with living light, 
And scales the rugged mount of Fame 
To chisel on its brow — a name. 
Now chained to some dread phantasy, 
Like him of the Caucassian rock : 
With strength to suffer, not to flee, 
The mark for fiends to pierce and mock. 
Such are our dreams, and such is life ; 
With joy,and hope, and sorrow rife. 
So well portray’d each changing scene, 
That we might deem all life a dream. 
New-York, March, 1845. 
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INSCRIBED, without permission, to HER on whose permission Horr waits —- THE INEZEXPRESSIBLE 
LauBa! 


t. 


I WILL not call my mistress bright 
As is the opening Day, 

Let others scatter dew and light — 
Qu’ elle est bien chaussée ! 
Bien gantée, bien chaussée ! 
Ah! parfaitement chaussée! 


it, 


A Rose-leaf on the cheek is sweet : 
When lips are like young May, Y 
And Rose-tipp’d fingers all would greet — 
Qu’elle est bien chaussée ! | 
Bien, bien chaussée! 
Ah! parfaitement chaussée ! 


Ili. 


Some love eyes black, some violet hue, 
Some love the long-lash’d gray, 
That each is right, no doubt is true — 
Qu’elle est bien chaussée! 
Bien gantée, bien chaussée ! 
Ah! parfaitement chaussée ! 


Iv. 


With locks of gold some hearts are stirr’d, 
While some with flax would play, 
Her locks I leave to be inferr’d — 
Qu’elle est bien chaussée ! 
Bien gantée, bien chaussée ! 
Ah! parfaitement chaussée ! 


v. 


Some feet plant Earth with steps of lead, 
While some — as June winds stray 
Or frolick o’er the violet bed — 
Qu’elle est bien chaussée! 
Bien gantée, bien chaussée! ? 
Ah! parfaitement chaussée ! 


” 


~: 


That height of form I deem the best 
That fills the eye like day; 
*T is easier dreamt of than express’d — | 
Qu’elle est bien chaussée ‘ 
Bien gantée, bien chaussée! 
Ah! parfaitement chaussée! 


vir 
Now all the charms that here are writ, | 
What think you when I say, 
Beside the best, with grace and wit — 
Elle est bien chaussée ! 
Bien gantée, bien chaussée! 
Ah! parfaitement chaussée ! 
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NECESSITY FOR A NATIONAL LITERATURE, 


me 


sy A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Many people and some critics have boldly propounded the opinion 
that we have no matériel for a national literature; but that American 
brain, for some time to come, must suck in its vitality and sustain it by 
means of foreign distillations. A pretty set of gray owls sitting in the 
sunlight, and declaring all barren outside of their limited vision! In- 
fallible intellectographers, who can appeal from your decisions? It 
must indeed be a leaden head that would not acknowledge your capa- 
bility and fitness for mapping the human mind ; and at once adopt the 
conviction, that all beyond your knowledge is mental darkness and 
sandy incapacity. But notwithstanding these high authorities, we have 
been accustomed to suppose that wherever Gop has created human beings 
with hearts to feel, souls to aspire, and energies to execute, that out of 
this combination there will arise matériel not unworthy of delineation ; 
matter that will be of high interest to the scholar, the philosopher, and 
the philanthropist. Even savage life has enlisted powerful and poetical 
pens in the description of its scenes, and in the portrayal of its children, 
with their few simple yet graven feelings. And if these wild brethren 
have drawn largely on the sympathies of many, and identified their 
nature with theirs, how much nearer is our claim! Millions of warm 
human hearts, wearing energetic forms, and willing hands, yet no ma- 
tériel fora literature! This struggling multitude do, think, feel, nothing 
worthy of being writ or read! Our own people are to take interest in 
all others under the sun, but none whatever in ourselves! This is not 
the charity that beginneth at home, but the charity that soon will not 
have any home to stay in; for where the mind is constantly wandering, 
the body will soon follow, and indeed may just as well go; for what is 
the use of a body without the mind? Just about of as much service as 
fortifications without men. 

Our government and institutions are entirely built upon opinion ; and 
of course if that opinion be not in accordance with its spirit and form, 
it will more quickly change than any other. The only duty exacted of 
subjects is that of obedience ; their rulers think and decide for them ; 
but citizens, to their nobler rights have annexed more onerous duties. 
The mind of every citizen is the property of his country ; he is bound 
by all the glorious deeds that have been performed, by all the illustrious 
lives that have been sacrificed, and above all, by the divine portion 
of his own nature, to pay the patriotic debt. We are just arrived 
at that epoch in which nations have produced their greatest literary 
works; when natural feeling is strong, generous, and impulsive ; refined, 
but not curbed by civilization. It is atthis period, before luxury enervates, 
that strong feeling produces vigorous and original thought; the mind is 
sufficiently developed by education to reflect; at the the same time the 

affections are simple, earnest, and absorbing. It would seem at this 
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time as if the intellect grew out of the strong heart; that though cul- 
ture stimulates, nature nourishes. In the moral world, true feeling and 
just thought arrive at the same conclusion ; one clothes itself in poetry, 
the other wears the graver garb of philosophy ; and let not the severer 
younger brother frown on his more pranksome and unfettered elder ; 
for wo and degradation betide the people who cherish not their poets ; 
who shut their ears and hearts to those Gop-endowed priests of nature ; 
who make as it were one soul of all men; creating an affinity from the 
savage to the sage. 

In our country hitherto there has been an urgent demand for actual 
labor, and nobly has that call been responded to. Free citizens have 
achieved in fifty years what would have taken five centuries for well- 
governed subjects to perform. In this span of time, what an unexampled 
amount of energy, invention, and judgment have been expended, and 
taken form! It is recorded almost as a miracle, that Pericles, within 
the age of one man, found Athens of wood and left it of marble ; but 
in the same length of time here is a country half as large as Europe, 
settled and cultivated, with a population enjoying more comfort and 
greater mental advantages than any other in existence. We do not 
mean to say that we have a class of learned men equal to those in older 
countries ; but that information, good taste, and a sense of fitness and 
propriety are far more generally diffused here than elsewhere. Man 
can scarcely exist in ignorance ina country where he is born to nothing 
but what his deeds win for him. Information is a great aid, but know- 
ledge is indispensable. Public spirit and individual activity have of 
necessity been directed to our most obvious and obtrusive wants ; a body 
has been created; a soul must be breathed into it—a soul of entire 
nationality. Is a child sent to nurse among strangers, to teach him to 
love his own kindred? Surely not; then why should the minds of our 
youth kindle at foreign fires? The noble patriotism and ardent enthu- 
siasm for abstract good, which glows in the mind of generous youth, is 
the most invaluable and sacred of all national treasures ; and is this 
heart-incense, this life of the future, to be wasted at foreign shrines ? 
shall our youth drink, scatter poison, and die, before foreign sensuality ? 
The idea of a republic is to give men an opportunity for cultivating and 
practising inner law; and shall this be received from antagonists ? 
That which is a man’s ideal, if he have the power, will surely be his 
practical. 

In this country, where the mass of people read, a sound Home Litera- 
ture is of vital consequence ; bad books are more injurious, and good 
ones of greater benefit, here than elsewhere. When we look at the 
biography of patriots, how forcibly are we reminded of the effect that a 
single book may produce! With scarcely an exception, they all declare 
that Plutarch exerted a powerful and controlling influence over their 
youthful minds. It was the great deeds which he has recorded that first 
warmed their hearts with the sacred love of country, and made them 
sensible of a citizen’s duty. If one book has possessed this ennobling 
power over the susceptible mind of youth, how deplorable must be the 
effect of the hundred corrupt ones, that are daily disseminated through 
our land! Every reprint descriptive of foreign licentiousness and im- 
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morality is an inserted wedge, placed in strong hands to upheave our 
morals, habits, and institutions. But it is urged that young people must 
learn life, and that these books portray it. Now is it not most fallacious, 
and dangerous withal, to call these vicious extremes /ife, when in the 
corrupt trans-atlantic cities there is not a possibility of one individual 
out of a thousand being placed in the situations they represent? ‘The 
million of virtuous men and women are to pass by unheeded ; their 
noble deeds and works unknown; but youth are invited to inspect and 
gloat over this minor proportion of social rottenness, and are taught to 
consider it life, when it is death and destruction to all who imitate or 
sympathize with it. This early initiation into vice, to make us love 
virtue, would seem rather paradoxical ; for however necessary it may 
be to know that evil and its effects are disastrous, the glowing rose-co- 
lored details and glozing excuses that attend its commission can be 
neither edifying nor improving. ‘The mobile Greeks made a beautiful 
Venus from the froth of the sea, but it is doubtful whether even Ameri- 
can ingenuity will be able to make beautiful citizens and patriots out of 
the froth of foreign republications. We should think a farmer crazy, 
who retired with a family of grown-up sons and daughters to some bar- 
ren hill-top, desired them to sit still, fold their hands, and bewail the 
famine that must starve them all next year ; while at the same time he 
was the rich owner of hundreds of acres of golden wheat-fields, and 
prospective plenty lay stretched at their feet, beneath their very eyes, if 
they would but open them on the heavy grains, which hung their heads 
deploringly toward the ground, begging humbly to be made bread. Yet 
is not this very like our own situation, as it regards subjects for a litera- 
ture ?—-when in reality the difficulty is not in the dearth, but rather in 
the abundance, by which we are surrounded ? 

We are told, in effect, that we have neither tradition nor history for 
poetry to decorate, or for prose to record ; and that the scenery of our 
country, though beautiful and magnificent, is too fresh from the hands of 
Nature to be either interesting or worthy of description ; that our people 
are not sufficiently refined to feel, nor intellectual enough to think ; that 
literature can never grow nor be appreciated in republics, which have 
an inevitable tendency to crush and contemn all mental superiority. 
Tears of Judas! how plentifully are ye shed! Not so, thought Hero. 
dotus; not so, thought Thucidydes; and ‘ Not so,’ reéchoes young 
America. It is true, we have no dark ages, with their swarms of bar. 
barians, and devastating heroes ; no period of barbaric splendor, when 
Fear, Superstition, and Cruelty, those three pallid, withering, and blood- 
drenched sisters swept over the earth, and enlisted nations under their 
sable banners ; upon which were stamped those much-abused though 
sacred words, loyalty, religion, courage. Noivy-covered castles, more 
beautiful in ruins than when they first arose in all their stately and war- 
like grandeur; no chivalry nor crusades. But if we have not this 
richly-embossed traditionary lore, which the hard-working pens of Eu- 
rope have almost scraped thread-bare, yet have we other subjects more 
thrilling, tender and holy, than ever appealed to human feelings, or took 
hold of human hearts. Have we not a mighty and to us a mysterious 
people, whose origin has puzzled the wisest of the earth, silently van- 
VOL. XXV. 
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ishing from the world? Whole nations of human beings who thought, 
felt, acted, loved, hated, sorrowed ? — in whose perfect breathing forms, 
but as yesterday, life was warm and vigorous? Where are they now ? 
Perhaps the very dust we tread on is their’s; our hearth-stones may 
cover the bones of a chieftain, or the remains of a once happy family. 
Where they worshipped the Supreme in solitude and awe, there per- 
chance our theatres nightly resound to the shout of the multitude ; where 
they celebrated the frantic war-dance, and the captive chanted his death- 
song of triumph, on that very spot may we have built our churches, and 
hundreds of peaceful citizens unite their voices in hymns of praise to 
the living Gop. 

If we look across the borders, toward Mexico, does not her ancient 
mythology arise before our eyes ? — those severe, gloomy, exterminating 
deities, whose oblations were hecatombs of human beings? Imagine 
for a moment one of those sacrifices at the great temple, without the 
city of Mexico; a huge pyramid, one hundred and forty-seven feet in 
height, the top an immense area of three hundred and forty-four by 
two hundred and seventy-two, which is the altar of sacrifice. On this, by 
the flickering light of torches, see the bound prisoner quivering in the 
strong agony of fear ; the terrific dark-robed priest, who plunges a knife 
into the breast of the living victim, tears out his heart, and holds it up 
warm and palpitating, to the view of the multitude who throng the sur- 
rounding plain. Imagine their wild, seanty, picturesque attire ; their 
sad, severe, upturned countenances, upon which are imprinted horror 
and superstitious awe. Overhead, are black storm-clouds, driving to and 
fro, the whole made distinctly visible by the lurid light of a distant vol- 
cano. Opposed to these sanguinary gods, or we should rather say 
demons of Moloch, they had poetical and beneficent deities, whose offer- 
ings were fruits and flowers; for like the Greeks their number was 
infinite. All passions, every vale, garden, grove, temple, dwelling, had 
its appropriate spirit, god or goddess. Apart from the cruelty of their 
religion, and in strong contrast to it, the Mexicans were just, humane, 
affectionate ; scrupulously fulfilling all moral and social duties, good 
husbands, kind fathers, faithful friends. The law rigorously laid down 
their duties, and insisted on obedience. Indeed, the whole history of 
ancient Mexico is a complete treasure-field, a rich untilled virgin soil, 
that if properly cultivated would yield a luxuriant crop of tales, novels, 
and romances, Should the taste of the world ever demand another epic, 
there is no subject ‘since the heroic ages that could so richly furnish 
materials as the adventures of Cortez. 

Our nation is but of yesterday, but how are events and their conse- 
quences crowded into that speck of time! What history embodies sub- 
jects of greater importance, principles of more paramount moment, 

incidents of higher romance,than ourown! Valor, discretion, sagacity, 
self-denial, and lofty purpose, mark its every page, from the first arrival 
of the Mayflower, until independence was wrung from unwilling Britain. 
How much easier martyrdom, with its few hours of severe pain, than 
the self-exiled and crucified life of the first Pilgrim ; who, to win heaven 
and freedom for posterity, unflinchingly incurred every peril and penalty 
that humanity shrinks from! If Heaven ever looked with favor on 
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earthly efforts, that grace was surely accorded to our forefathers ; for 
never has man exhibited a nobler manifestation of the divine will in the 
form of christianity. And these generous, magnanimous men rose 
above their earthly nature in pursuit of a good abstracted from all selfish 
consideration, that they might secure a future asylum, a peaceful haven 
for oppressed and perseeuted humanity. Where in the records of man 
shall we meet such a combination of the virtuous, the tender, and the 
heroic, as in the lives of our pilgrim-fathers ?— men firm of nerve, high 
of heart; of indomitable courage, of untameable will; clear-headed, 
cool-judging men, calmly resigning wealth and its comforts, civilization 
and its advantages, home and its delights, for poverty, savages, and a 
pathless wilderness. What dauntless courage! What trusting humility! 
Gop was their guide — heaven was their hope. 

And by the side of these martyr heroes, was there not Woman ; pure, 
holy, beautiful, graceful ? Could fiction imagine any scenes more ro- 
mantic than those our first settlements presented? Beauty, birth, and 
valor ; woman’s soft heart, and man’s stern mind, abjuring home, kin- 
dred, and civilization, to settle on a new and unknown continent. What 
strength of affection must have bound together that little band ! — what 
strong and intense feelings their peculiar situation must have elicited! 
Imagine this handful of people; fathers, mothers, wives, husbands, bro- 
thers, sisters, lovers, landed on an inclement and uncultivated shore ; 
on one side nothing but the illimitable sky and enduring ocean, on the 
other a dark belt of interminable forests, swarming with wild and vin- 
dictive savages. What pen could hope to paint the gratitude, the agony, 
the faith, the dead cold fear and heaven-illumined hope that convulsively 
chased each other through their hearts, and flitted like life and death 
over their countenances ? What judgment, enterprise, patience, discre- 
tion and valor were exercised in the formation of that infant settlement! 
What wild adventures of hunting and exploring expeditions! How 
touching the primitive simplicity and affectionate generosity of the 
friendly Indians, and how fearful their wild warfare and unrelenting 
revenge! .With what a heart of yearning love would a mother bend 
over the cradle of her child; with what solemn devotedness would a 
wife gaze on her husband; when perhaps the next hour might see the 
one torn shrieking from her arms and the other sink beneath the toma- 
hawk of the infuriated savage! Ought we not to feel proud of our 
pilgrim mothers; of those christian women of high resolve, who left 
England’s halls of luxury for log huts, and a wild wilderness, peopled 
by dark-scowling savages? Were they not like roses blooming on the 
verge of A&tna ? 

Then the Revolution, that noble struggle for the rights of man; what 
hallowed names are inscribed on its pages; what a‘debt of deep grati- 
tude do we owe those patient sages, whose wisdom and example not only 
illuminated their own age, but has cast a light far along the future, as 
a guiding-star to the unborn generations of men! At this period were 
there no strange adventures, no scenes of thrilling peril, of resolute 
daring, of chivalrous courtesy, of generous sacrifice? Think you, 
when sorrowing and mourning, joy and gladness, oppression and inde- 
pendence, courage and cowardice, and all opposing feelings and passions 
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were forced by unrelenting war into fierce collision ; think you then 
that heart-stirring scenes would not grow out of this unnatural combi- 
nation? Those were times when all extremes met ; when men’s lives 
were real dramas; a nation, the theatre—the world, spectators. Descrip- 
tion can faintly shadow forth our surpassing scenery, so magnificent and 
diversified in its beauty ; from that immense valley of the west, through 
whose fertile plains a hundred broad rivers roll in silence and grandeur 
to the ocean, down to those sunny little nooks of peace and quietness, 
scattered through our eastern land. ‘Then our unequalled lakes, caves, 
cataracts, mountains, prairies, which the most scientific men of Europe 
have taken tedious journeys to look upon, wonder at, and admire: 
they dwell with delight on the gigantic forests, the beauty of the flowers, 
the richness of the mineral kingdom, the brilliancy of the insects, the 
bright, many-colored plumage of the birds, and especially those little 
irradiscent glories, that flash like winged jewels through the air. And 
does not our beautiful autumn paint poetry to the eye, and speak it to 
the heart ?— that season of glowing yet solemn beauty, when every 
gorgeous color flushes earth and sky ? 

The people of this country possess peculiar interest. They are 
a mixture from every country in Europe. Dutch, German, French, 
Swiss, Spanish, and other foreign communities, perfectly separated, and 
distinct from the surrounding population; each preserving the same 
manners, opinions, and primitive simplicity that their forefathers brought 
to our shores two hundred years ago. ‘To them, modern improvements 
have hardly a name; they have scarcely reached their ears. The 
singular religious settlements also claim attention, and the strange doc- 
trines professed at them; the data from which they deduce their con- 
clusions, their mode of arriving at them, the degree of influence, and of 
what kind, these speculative opinions have upon their actions, would be 
an interesting study for the psychologist. The Far West, which every 
year grows farther, what scenes of the picturesque are there ? — its 
wild sports, wild animals, and wild inhabitants, half savage, half civil- 
ized, yet many of them noble men and true. Great as the tide of tra- 
velling is, we may safely say that one part of this country hardly knows 
the other, either as it regards its resources or its inhabitants. We are 
a nation standing as it were alone, having burst from the track or 
orbit of other nations. Here the human mind, will and action are 
unfettered. There is abundant talent in our people, and an unlimited 
field for its exertion. We stand before the eyes of the world as a great 
commercial, intelligent nation, on the whole, inferior to none. Let it 
not be said of us as of some others, who have almost reached this emi- 
nence, ‘ They had no bard, and died.’ It has repeatedly been said, 
‘ We will not depend on foreigners for our clothing ;’ then why should 
we depend upon them for our thoughts and opinions, when it is these 
which make a people? We ought studiously to glean the wisdom of 
the past and present, as a light to guide us on to still greater wisdom 
and excellence. It is not this class of books of which we are speaking, 
but of light literature, those which are written for, and consequently act 
upon the mass, and infuse into their minds a love of luxury, a taste for 
expensive dissipation, a sighing after a state of things which can only 
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exist among a subservient people, and which here would be utterly in- 
compatible, alike with private interest and public good. 

We number many men and women of excellent talent, but we want 
home subjects ; something that our hearts and affections can rally round 
by our own fire-sides; a sympathy with our own, and with ourselves. 
We want to awaken a deep sense, an abiding love, of beauty, both in 
nature and the fine arts. We have now enough of leisure and wealth 
to cultivate a literary taste, and to reward it. Let us make the effort. 
To do this, we must let our hearts as well as our eyes go out among our 
fellow-creatures ; try to see the beauty of the natyral, the harmony of 
the moral world; put selfishness and littleness at a distance, and en- 
deavor to comprehend and recognize the Infinite. Might not the culti- 
vation of literature and the fine arts counteract in some measure that 
love of show and extravagance which already characterizes our private 
life ; that petty struggling after social preéminence through a ruinous 
and tasteless expenditure ? — for this barbaric love of glitter, this childish 
desire to be an eye-dazzle, owes its existence to meanness and ignorance ; 
although a plea of apparent humility might really be put in; for that 
being who appeals to social consideration through extrinsic decorations ; 
who says to furniture, clothes, jewels, horses, servants, ‘ You are all 
essential ; from you I derive my social vitality : my little soul and mind 
are nothing ; mere nonentities ; there is no intrinsic merit there ; they 
might rattle in a cherry-stone, for all the room they would occupy ; but 
my big house, my luxurious table, my fine dress and sumptuous attend. 
ance, swell out into an impalpable grandeur, before which every heart 
and door must open.’ When once allowed entrance, this narrow- 
minded devotion to appearances encroaches by degrees, until it finally 
drives out all natural affection and benevolent feeling: to such, there is 
no estimation of Gon’s creatures but by thatof station. In all creation 
they recognize no living essence: mind sleeps; thesoulisdead. Their 
life is selfishness. 

In all countries where there are no artificial distinctions, the vanity 
and ambition of numerous individuals will endeavor to affix on them- 
selves some outward mark of superiority. With us Fashion has been 
the deity generally selected to confer this importance. And when we 
count the long list of victims who within a few years past have sacrificed 
honor, friends, talents, public confidence, family reputation and life, at 
the shrine of this phantom goddess, we must confess that their example 
has materially lowered the tone of public and private morals, and that 
it is an evil continually on the increase. Now would it not be possible 
to awaken a better and more patriotic taste ? — for this perverted opinion 
is a mistake, a false estimate, rather than wilful intent. If citizens 
in every township would each subscribe the smallest possible sum 
yearly, if only sufficient to purchase one picture, or one statue, and 
assign an apartment in the court-house, or most convenient public build- 
ing, how soon might both Pleasure and Pride be led to encourage and 
promote galleries of American art! The enjoyment of art ought as 
much as possible to be made universal ; those breathing manifestations 
of the divine, which Gop-endowed genius executes, are gifts bestowed 
by Heaven for the benefit and improvement of the race, and as such 
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they ought to be welcomed. We have many promising artists in this 
country, and others studying in Italy ; now if the inhabitants of sepa- 
rate townships would each subscribe but one dollar a year, leaving to 
artists the choice of subjects, how soon might we glory in sculptors and 
painters, whose works would confer on themselves and country immor- 
tality! Instead of languishing in neglect and poverty, hopelessly 
struggling for fame, which early death prevents their attaining, they 
would be inspirited by public sympathy, and the consciousness that their 
efforts were the glory and admiration of their countrymen. Exhibi- 
tions of this kind would gratify age, and have a refining influence on 
youth ; they would likewise have the advantage of being a common 
centre of interest to all classes; and it is one of the necessities of a 
republic to have some subjects upon which all can feel alike, without 
reference to station or party. 

Amid so many discordants there must be some accordants, to prevent 
accidental divisions from growing into permanent enmities. The idea 
of making great works of art private property is quite a modern one, and 
unworthy of a liberal age or people. Among the Greeks, up to the time 
of Alexander, the towns and their respective citizens were the owners 
of those master-pieces which the world has never equalled : the highest 
and the meanest gazed on them with equal pride and rapture, and felt a 
kindred interest in this common property. It is true we can even now 
name some of the munificent men who paid for these noble productions, 
but it was with the patriotic intent that they might adorn and beautify 
their native cities ; they considered art too sacred to be shut up in pri- 
vate walls, for the pleasure only of the rich. It was with them an im- 
portant agent in civilizing and ennobling men; and to the immortal 
honor of true artists be it remembered, that they always have been more 
anxious for fame than money, and fully willing to contribute their share 
toward public collections cr exhibitions. 

Again we reiterate, a nation can never acquire a profound, permanent 
character, until she owns a home literature, whose roots are planted and 
nourished in the habits and nature of her people. Public opinion, founded 
on foreign experience, must be unstable and divided, and often inappli- 
cable under a different state of affairs. That which naturally formed 
itself out of the peculiar position, the special circumstances, and inborn 
feelings of the inhabitants, becomes as it were part of themselves, and 
can be relied upon under all difficulties ; as suitable to their institutions 
and as secure in their affections. How can a sound and vigorous 
nationality ever be the fruit of foreign acquisition ? They who trans- 
plant tares cannot expectto reap wheat. Nothing but Truth can stand 
the test of time; it is the everlasting rock alone that can send back the 
tide of error. All beneficial social institutions are but true opinions 
realized ; and all true opinions must be founded on a law of nature, 
that is, on Gop’s intent and man’s capacity. In time, what personal 
abasement, what mental servitude, must exist among a people who are 
unable, or too indolent to inquire into these high questions, but who 
are content to know themselves and the laws which regulate their being 
through the thoughts of others! Such a community may have the 
material elements of prosperity, but they have built upon a quicksand. 
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All civilized people endeavor to avail themselves of the wisdom of the 
past, and by so doing incur a debt to the future. How worthless to pos- 
terity is the nation that throws no light on its own existence ; that 
records not its struggles against evil, its means of advancing good, its 
peculiar modes of thought, the lives of its children, and the experience 
of its government! The experience of the present is a debt owing to 
the future ; and they who defraud Futurity of her due, must expect 
either to sink into oblivion, or faintly live in the misrepresentations of 
adverse contemporaries. 
Brooklyn, New-York. 


L. M. P. 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY’S CALL: A DREAM. 


BY JOHN HH. RUEYN. 


In the deep on of night, when motions oft 

From spirit-worlds invade the slumbering sénse, 
A vision, sent of Gop, amazed my soul 

With solemn terror and religious awe. 

I stood: and looking downward I beheld 

A vast dark valley, at whose sloping end, 

Under a black o’erhanging crag, there yawned 
The wide devouring gate of Hell. From it 

Burst smoke and roaring flame, whose lurid glare 
Flashed upward far along the vale. Nosun 
Shone there, nor moon, nor heav’n-inviting stars ; 
But, spread from mountain top to mountain top, 
The waving wings of Death o’ershadowed all. 
And, rushing down the valley’s steep descent, 
Myriads of disembodied ghosts I saw 

By that drear light: farther than eye could reach, 
The surging deluge of lost souls rolled down 

To everlasting night. Norany knew 

The fiery goal whither they hurried on; 

For every eye was blind : and, as they passed, 
All stretched their heads tow’rd where I stood, and turned 
Their darkling orbs on me, crying: ‘ Light! light !’ 


And while I gazed and wept, I heard a voice 

From Heaven, which said : ‘ Beholdest thou all these, 
Like sheep without a shepherd? Son of man! 
Leave thou thy father, and thy father’s house, 

For I have called thee.’ Then within my breast 
Melted my heart like water. On the earth 

In fear I sank; and mortal faintness drew 

Dark clouds over mine eyes. I was like one 
Wrapped in strong horrors of approaching death. 


Again I heard the voice from Heaven. And now, 
Upstarting from the ground with new-born strength, 
I stood surrounded by a flood of light, 

Poured on me from on high. In my right hand 
Bright blazed the mystic Sun of Righteousness, 

A light to light the Gentiles. In my left 

The opened Book, in which I read ; ‘Go ye 

Into all nations.” And anangel, sent 

From Heaven, came down, and with a living coal 
From off the altar, touched my lips with fire. 
Prostrate I fell before Jenovan’s glory, cried, 

With joyous thankfulness, ‘ Thy will be done !’ 
Then woke, and girded up my loins, and went. 
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Do n’t look for a regular dissertation upon this class of animals, 
reader; my intention is not to enter upon any investigation of them as 
a species, but to elucidate the general character of the genus, by a sim- 
ple narrative of facts which came under my personal observation. 

How I love to look upon a jolly, whole-souled reefer, when he has 
just returned from a three years’ cruise abroad! —his heart light as 
flower-down floating on the air; his head still lighter; his purse alone 
heavy, and no earthly whim or vagary too strange for him to indulge in. 
Livery-stable men, candy-shop keepers, washer-women and tailors, all 
have a harvest to reap, and the gathering, to them, is of little trouble. 

But the training of the boys is the jolliest part of their history. Many 
a time have I laughed myself almost into a pleurisy over the reception 
of some fresh-caught middy, as he came for the first time on board ship 
from some unwatered section of the back-woods. Many are the tricks 
devised by the ‘oldsters’ to annoy and properly initiate the ‘ youngster,’ 
when he first crosses the gangway, turning his nose inquiringly upward, 
as it meets the perfume of tar and bilge-water. It is in itself amusing, 
to look at the wondering face which a ‘green ’un’ assumes, when he ap- 
pears for the first time among the strangenesses of ship-board, probably 
having no previous idea of the navy ; perhaps thinking, as one I wot of 
once did, that it was ‘ something good to eat !’ 

My purpose in the present sketch is to relate the history of ‘ an intro- 
duction’ as it actually occurred, which will be recollected by most of 
the officers who with myself were stationed in the West-India squadron 
during the year 1837. 

A young gentleman from Athens —‘ Athens in Alabama, not Athens 
in Greece,’ he informed us — received an embossed piece of kid-skin 
from the President, with papers accoiipanying, which advised him to 
purchase certain clothing, more particularly described in the papers 
aforesaid, and to proceed forthwith to the sea-coast and report for duty. 

In conformity with these instructions, the young man had a new blue 
claw-hammer jacket manufactured, with yellow buttons upon it, ‘ and 
geese,’ as he said, ‘sittin’ on a pig-yoke, printed on to ’em,’ bought a 
pair of high-heeled boots, a sword longer than himself, and a pair of 
pocket-pistols, and started for Pensacola, where he was ordered to report 
to Captain Bassir, of the sloop-of-war Boston. 

On his arrival at the ‘City of White Sand,’ his first inquiry was: 
‘Where does Mr. Navy live ?’ 

After some trouble, he succeeded in finding out that the gentleman 
whom he wished to see could be found on board the Boston, which was 
pointed out to him as she lay in the stream, with every thing ‘ ataunto,’ 
ready for sea, looking, as he said, ‘ jest like three big trees, standin’ in a 
corn-field, ready trimmed to hang scare-crows on.’ 
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Shepsing into a beat, which he declared looked « cquakis like our 
folks’ long hog-trough,’ he was soon conveyed alongside the ship. As 
he ascended the ‘ tarnal shakin’ stairs,’ otherwise known as the accom- 
modation-ladder, the first thing which struck his eye was the bright red 
and yellow facings of the uniform worn by the marine sentinel, who was 
pacing along the gang-plank, outside the vessel. After reaching the 
top of the ladder, he coolly looked over the side upon the quarter-deck, 
where several officers were walking ; then turned around to the soldier, 
whom he observed to be more gaudily dressed than the others, and 
reaching out his unwashed hands, thus addressed him : 

‘Wall, Cap’n,’ old hoss, how ar’ you ? 

Then taking a side look toward the musket in the sentinel’s hands, 
he added : 

‘IT reckon you ’re out a-shootin’ loons, aint: you? But whaton yarth 
ha’ you got that tarnal long stickin’-bag’net on to the eend of your 
smooth-bore for ?’ 

The astonished soldier glanced at our subject in silent surprise, which 
however did not abash the gaily-uniformed youth, who once more looked 
over the bulwarks, and casting his eye down the main hatchway, again 
exclaimed : 

‘La! Cap’n, this ’ere canoe o’ your’n is all holler; and d—n my 
biggest nigger to thunder! if she aint a s’prisin’ screamer !’ 

The officers now came to the relief of the astonished soldier, and with 
considerable difficulty the young man was made to understand who was 
the captain. After paying his respects to the ‘old hoss,’ as he invaria- 
bly termed our skipper, he was conducted to the midshipman’s apart- 
ment in the steerage. The reefers at once marked him out as a sub- 
ject for initiation ; and when he entered the room he was received with 
the most obsequious gravity and politeness by us all, and introduced to 
the mess in due form, each giving to the other some false name. After 
having been introduced to all except the biggest devil among us, he was 
seated. He then wished to know who that ‘ preacher-lookin’ hoss’ was 
in the corner ; for ‘ ’mongst all the funny names, we had n’t told his’n.’ 
He was accordingly very gravely introduced to this personage as Dr. 
Tarrybreeks, the ship’s surgeon. On being introduced, he as usual held 
out his flipper, and said : 

‘Wall, old hoss! Taller-bricks they call you, dothey? Do you ever 
have any ager-shakes in these ’ere diggins ?’ 

‘Young man!’ answered the quondam physician, in a severe tone, 

‘ you forget the respect which is due to my elevated station, in thus ad- 
dressing me by titles other than those which are of right my own. 
Have you not perused the Latin poets ? Do you not remember that in the 
Third Book of Humbugii Extraordinum, that it is recorded as followeth : 
‘Non recordibus el medicum dominorum est asinorum ? — which in the ver- 
nacular meaneth, ‘'Thou shalt not write down thy doctor an ass,’ there- 
by inferring that he must not be called a horse, and worse than all, an 
aged horse.’ 

‘ Wall, Mister Doctor, ar’ you done? Wall now, that are’s a jump 
above my tallest persimmons!’ rejoined our hero, with a half awe. 
checked burst of laughter. 
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‘ Velie man ! ae the doctor, ‘ you must goon my dae: list Lends. 
ately — forthwith and directly, Sir; you are ‘sick, Sir! 

‘Me sick, doctor exclaimed the innocent; ‘no more sick than a 
spring alligator on a sunny mud-bank, or a lazy nigger in cotton-pick- 
in’-time.’ 

‘Yes, young man, you are sick. The first lesson which you have 
to learn on board ship, is subordination and obedience to your superior 
officers, of whom I have the honor to be one. Silence, Sir! no inter- 
ruption !’ thundered the doctor, as his victim opened his mouth to speak ; 
‘understand me at once, Sir: you must take a dose of medicine, and go 
to bed. You ’re on the sick-list, Sir!” 

‘Oh Lord, no! You don’t think so, do you, doctor?’ whined the 
* subject.’ 

‘You ’re to obey orders here, Sir,’ was the doctor’s brief answer, as 
he turned round and instructed the loblolly-boy to prepare the following 
prescription: the doctor was a bit of a rhymester : 


‘Or epsom salts, a quart in a pot, 
Well stirred up and all boiling hot; 
A blue pill also, of walnut-size, 
And a plaster large of Spanish flies.’ 


The compounds were mixed, and with great difficulty forced down 
the patient’s throat ; the plaster was also duly applied. After this the 
subject became rather sick, and began to believe it himself. He anx- 
iously inquired for a bed. He was pointed to a hammock, swung be- 
tween two carlines, with a slip-not in the lanyard — made especially for 
his benefit. 

He looked at it for a moment, and then in a piteous tone, asked : 

‘Lord, boys! you don’t mean for me to sleep up in that ar’ swingin’ 
bag, do ye ?’ 

He was informed that that was the only kind of bed allowed on board 
aman-o’-war. Finally, with our assistance, he was hoisted up into the 
hammock, not without many misgivings as to the safety of the ‘ ’tarnal 
swingin’ thing !’ He had just got fairly stretched out in it, when down 
it came ‘ by the run’ upon the deck, where his head and shoulders made 
the acquaintance of a large tub full of cold salt- water, which ‘ by acci- 
dent’ had found its way beneath the hammock. 

For an instant his head remained under the water, just long enough 
for his medicine tp get well washed down with brine, and then he rose 
to his feet. With the most wolfish face that I ever gazed upon, he 
roared rather than spoke : 

‘Now darn and blast your big canoes and swingin’-bags all to thun- 
der! Whar’s the Cap’n? Ill be flambusticated into ten thousand 
thunderin’ cane-breaks, if Ill eat this sort 0? hominy! Whar’s the 
Cap’n, I say? I want to quit these thunderin’ diggin’s !’ 

We now found that we had gone far enough with the poor fellow ; and, 
ladies and gentlemen, I presume you think I have likewise gone far 
enough with my yarn; therefore I’Il heave to, as I anticipate another 
cruise with you all before long, and must look out not to be tedious. 
In closing, however, let me remark, that the middy whose * introduction’ 
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I have literally described to you, is now sailing-master of one of the 

finest frigates in the United States’ service, and is as good a sailor and 

as perfect a gentleman as there isin the American navy ; one whom, I 

doubt not, from his known amiability of character, will excuse the lib- 

erty here taken by his old friend and shipmate. ~— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Far in some still sequestered nook, 
Removed from worldly strife, 

How calmly, like a placid brook, 
Would glide the stream of life! 


How sweet in temples Gop has made 
To raise the voice of prayer, 

While songsters from the leafy glade 
With music fill the air! 


Dees not the spirit seem to spurn 
The fettered thoughts of earth, 

And with a holier impulse turn 
To things of higher birth? 


When in the forests’ vast arcade, 
Where man has seldom trod, 

Amid the works that He has made, 
We stand alone with Gop? 


When gazing on fair Nature’s face, 
Untouched by hand of art, 

In every leaf His love we trace, 
What feelings thrill the heart! 


The diamond dew-drop on the spray, 
Each early-fading flower, 

The glittering insects of a day, 
All show Gop’s wondrous power : 


And teach us by their helplessness 
Of His unwearied care 

Who gives the lily’s vestal dress, 
And bids us not despair. 


When in the fading light of day 
The forest trees grow dim, 

And evening comes in sober gray, 
How turn our souls to Him! 


There is no sound upon the air, 
All living things are still, 

A solemn hush as if of prayer, 
Is brooding o’er the hill: 
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The Seven Tyrants. 


While far above, like spirit-eyes, 
The stars their vigils keep, 

And smile on the fair stream that lies 
Upon earth’s breast, asleep. 


There is a spell that binds the heart 
At this most hallowed hour, 

And bids all earth-born thoughts depart, 
Beneath its holy power. 


And when to all created things 
A voice of praise is given, 
The spirit seems on angel wings 
To soar aloft to Heaven. 
New-Yerk, April, 1845. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF LA MENNAIS. 


PART FIRST. 


Ir was a night of gloom. A starless sky hung over the earth like a 
tablet of black marble upon a tomb. Nothing disturbed the silence, 
save a strange noise like the light beating of wings, which from time 
to time was heard over town and country. The darkness grew thicker, 
and all felt their hearts beat quick, and a shiver ran through their 
veins. 

In a hall hung with black, and lighted by a lurid lamp, seven men, 
clothed in purple, with their heads encircled by a crown, were seated 
upon seven seats of iron. In the midst of the hall was raised a throne 
of bones, and at its foot, as a footstool, lay a prostrate cross. Before the 
throne was a table of ebony, and upon the table a vase full of blood, 
red and foaming, and a human skull. 

The seven men appeared sad and thoughtful ; and their eyes from 
the depths of their deep sockets from time to time shot forth gleams of 
livid fire ; and one of them rose up and approached the throne, and 
placed his foot upon the crucifix. At that moment his limbs shook, and 
he seemed near falling. The others regarded him unmoved; but a 
something, I know not what, passed over their features, and a smile that 
was not human contracted their lips. 

And he who stood tottering stretched out his hand, seized the vase full 
of blood, filled the skull and drank ; and the draught seemed to strengthen 
him. Raising his head, this cry escaped from his breast: ‘Cursed be 
Curist, who has brought baek liberty upon the earth!’ And the other 
kings rose up all together, and all together raised the same cry : ‘ Cursed 
be Curtst, who has brought back liberty upon the earth !’ 

When they had reseated themselves upon their seats of iron, the first 
said: ‘ My brothers, let us stifle Liberty, for ovr reign is finished if hers 
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seems best. For my own part I give this counsel, for before Curist 
came, who dared to stand upright before us? It is his religion which 
destroys us: let us abolish the religion of Curist!’ 

And all responded : ‘ It istrue! let us abolish the religion of Crist !’ 

And a second advanced to the throne ; took the human skull ; filled 
it with blood; and after drinking, said: ‘It is not religion aLone that 
should be abolished ; but still farther science and thought ; for Scrence 
teaches that which is, for ws, not good for man to know ; apd THoucut 
is always ready to rebel against oppression !’ 

And all responded: ‘It is true! let us abolish Science and Thought 

And when the third had done what the two first had before done, he 
said: ‘When we have replunged mankind into brutishness by depriv- 
ing them of religion, and science, and thought, we have done much; 
but there yet remains something else to be done. The brute has dan- 
gerous instincts and sympathies, One people should not hear the voice 
of any other people; for fear that if any complain and rise in rebellion 
that they should be tempted to imitate them. No noise from without 
should penetrate within !’ 

And all responded: ‘It is true! No noise from without should be 
heard within !’ 

And a fourth said: ‘ We have our interests, and the people have their 
interests opposed to ours. If they should unite against us to defend that 
interest, how can we resist them? Let us separate them, out of policy. 
Let us create in each province, village and hamlet an interest contrary 
to that of the other hamlets, villages and provinces, In this manner 
they will hate each other, and will not think of uniting against us!’ 

And all responded: ‘It is true! let us make political divisions! 
Concord would destroy us !’ 

And a fifth, after twice filling and twice draining the human skull, 
said: ‘I approve of all these means; they are good, but insufficient. 
Make brutes — that is well ; but frighten these brutes ; strike them with 
the terror of inexorable justice, and the most atrocious punishments ; if 
you would not, sooner or later, be devoured! ‘The Executioner is the 
Prime Minister of a coop Prince!’ 

And all responded: ‘That is true! The Executioner is the Prime 
Minister of a good Prince !’ 

And a sixth said: ‘I perceive the advantage of punishments, prompt, 
terrible, inevitable. Nevertheless, there may be some one, of brave 
heart and desperate courage, who will brave punishments. If you 
would govern men easily, enervate them with voluptuousness, Virtue 
we do not want: it nourishes strength. Let us debilitate it entirely by 
corruption !’ 

And all responded: ‘It is true! let us destroy strength, energy, and 
courage by corruption !’ 

Then the seventh, after he had, like the others, drank from the human 
skull, said in his turn, with his foot upon the cross: ‘ Let us have no 
more Carist! ‘There is war to the death, eternal war, between Hm and 
us. But how shall we detach the people from him? It isa vain attempt! 
What shall then be done? Hear me! It is necessary to buy up the 
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priests of Curist with wealth, honor, and power; and they will com- 
mand, on the part of Curist, to submit to us completely in whatever we 
desire or command ; and the people will believe and obey from con- 
science ; and our power will be firmer than before !’ 

And all responded : ‘It is true! let us buy up the priests of Cuarist !’ 

And, all at once the lamp which lighted the hall went out, and the 
seven crowned men separated in the gloom. 

And a voice came toa just man who at the moment watched and 
prayed before the cross : ‘ MINE HouR APPROACHES! ADORE, AND FEAR 
not!’ 








PART SECOND. 


TurovueH & mist, thick and gray, I saw, as one looks upon the EARTH 
at the hour of twilight, a naked plain, desert and cold. In the midst 
rose a rock, from which trickled, drop by drop, a blackish water ; and 
the feeble and dull sound of the drops which fell was the only sound 
one could hear. 

Seven paths winding about through the plain ended at the rock ; and 
around the rock, at the entrance of each, was a stone covered with, I 
know not what; moist and green, like the slime of a reptile. And be- 
hold, in one of the paths I perceived one like a shadow, who moved 
slowly ; and, as little by little the shadow came near, I discerned — not 
a man, but the semblance of one. Upon its left breast this human form 
had a drop of blood ; and it sat down upon the wet green stone, and 
its limbs shook. Its head was bowed, and it pressed its folded arms 
closely together, as if to retain a little vital warmth. 

And by the six other paths, six other shadows successively arrived at 
the foot of the rock. ‘Trembling, with folded arms they sat down upon 
the stone, damp and green ; and they were silent there, and oppressed by 
the weight of a hidden agony. 

Their silence continued a long time ; I know not how long ; for never 
did the sun rise on that unearthly plain; neither night nor morning was 
known there ; but the drops of the blackish water, by their falling, alone 
measured a duration monotonous, obscure, heavy, eternal ; and this was 
so terrible, that unless Gop had strengthened me, I could not have en- 
dured the sight. 

After a kind of convulsive shudder, one of the shadows, raising his 
head, uttered a sound rough and harsh like the sighing of the wind 
through a skeleton, and the rock echoed this exclamation to my ear: 
‘Curist has conquered! cursed be he!’ And the six other shadows 
started, and all together raising their heads, the same blasphemy escaped 
from their bosoms: ‘Cxrrist has conquered! cursed be he!’ And in- 
stantly they were seized with a greater trembling ; the mist parted ; 
and for an instant the blackish water ceased flowing ; and the seven 
shadows bent anew under the weight of their secret agony ; and then 
succeeded a silence far longer than the first. Then one of them, with- 
out rising from the stone, immoveable and bent down, said to the 
others : 

‘ The same then has happened to you that has happened to me! What 
have availed our counsels!’ And another replied: ‘Faith and Thought 
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have broken the chains of the people; Faith and Thought have freed 
the earth!’ And another said: ‘ We desired to divide mankind, and 
our oppression has united them against us!’ And another: ‘ We have 
shed blood ; and that blood has returned upon our heads!’ And another: 
‘We have sowed corruption, and it has germinated in us and destroyed 
even our bones!’ And another: ‘ We thought to stifle Liserty ; and 
its breath has withered our power, even to the roots!’ Then the seventh 
shadow: ‘ Curist hasconquered! Cursed be he!’ 

And all with one voice responded: ‘Curist has conquered! Cursed 
be he ? 

And I saw a hand stretch forth, which dipped its finger in the blackish 
water, whose drops in falling measured eternal duration, and mark 


the foreheads of the seven shadows: and that was forever! » =. », 
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*l rove not man the less, but nature more.’ — Brrown. 
I. 


Give me a home away from every dwelling, 
Where worldly man with passions rude hath been ; 
Where the clear stream its silver waters welling, 
Murmurs upon its way mid banks of green, 
With low, soft tone. 


II. 


Where the young flowers in fresh, bright clusters springing, 
Bloom undisturbed within their native bowers ; 
And fearless birds their upward flight are winging ; 
In this sweet solitude I’d pass my hours, 
Unsought, unknown. 


itl 


Make me a grave where graceful willows bending, 
Sweep the long grass that foot hath never trod, 
And trailing vines their foliage bright are blending, 
While flakes of sunshine fall upon the sod, 

A lonely spot. 


tv. 


There, with no sculptured stone the place adorning, 
And nought but kindred dust upon my breast, 
No tears shed o’er me, save the dews of morning, 
Hushed in deep slumber calmly would I rest, 
By all forgot. 
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Wuat cheer, imperial mountain! Titan, hail ! 
Thy distant crest gleams in the morning light, 
Like a small shallop’s broad and snowy sail 
Over still waters urging its swift flight. 
What cheer, old thunder-scarred and wrinkled peak ! 
On which the elements in vain their fury wreak ? 


On thy wide shoulders rests the eternal snow, 
Wherein broad rivers have their hidden springs : 

Down thy rough sides impetuous torrents flow ; 
The cataract with sullen thunder rings, 

And flashing fiercely round thine aged feet, 

Against thy patient rocks the fretted waters beat. 


Through the dark foam and fluctuating surge, 
That ever dash thy rugged breast upon, 
Thou dost in silent majesty emerge, 
Lifting thy forehead proudly to the sun, 
Like a great truth, simple and yet sublime, 
Gleaming above the surge of error and of time. 


There standest thou forever, day and night, 
Like a great man, calm, self-possessed, severe, 

Who, doing what he knoweth to be right, 
Stands up, firm-rooted, earnest and sincere ; 

Calmly the suffrage of the world contemns, 


Seeks not its worthless praise, nor heeds if it condemns. 


Above the northern Cordilleras, towers 

Thy haughty crest, like some strong feudal king, 
Elect of principalities and powers, 

To whom far isles unwilling tribute bring ; 
Who holds in pomp and majesty his court, 
Amid the mail-clad Barons that his throne support. 


Thou standest firm there, like an iron will, 
Triumphant over Time and Circumstance, 
Sternly resolved its duty to fulfil, 
And ever toward its object to advance ; 
Careless of all the clamorous hounds that bay, 
And over all impediments holds on its way. 


How many ages is it since the snows 
First on thy forehead and wide shoulders fell ? 

How many, since the wondering sun arose, 

* Wondering at thee, grim-visaged sentinel ! 

On the wide desert’s western margin set, 

To watch its solemn loneliness, as thou dost yet ? 


Wast thou an island, in the overflow 
Of the great flood? Did any from afar 

Look wistfully to thy eternal snow, 
Over new oceans gleaming like a star? 

Or did the waves thee also overwhelm, 

Last spot of earth on the wide waters’ angry realm? 


Howe’er it be, still thou art planted there, 
As when the deluge round thee ceased to roar; 
Thy snows the bright hues of young morning wear, 

‘The crimson glories of spring sunrise pour 
On thy white brow, that proudly fronts the sky, 
Bidding a stern defiance to Day’s burning eye. 
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Fierce storms for centuries against thee dash 
On thy bare head vain torrents of sharp hail, 
The baffled lightnings round thy temples flash, 
Over thee roar the thunder and the gale : 
What matter, to the calm and well-poised soul, 
Though round it Slander howl, and Persecution roll ? 


The tempests vanish: the round moon shines bright ; 
In Heaven’s glad ear the cataract’s grave hymn 

Sounds through the soiemn stillness of the night ; 
Around thy brow the white stars thickly swim ; . 

Anxious thine aged solitude to cheer, 

Even as a wife’s fond eyes shine earnest and sincere. 


So all the storms and clouds that gather round 
A great man’s reputation, pass away, 
And foove it with a brighter glory crowned, 
Above the elemental surge and spray 
To shine on distant ages, far across 
The stormy sea of Time, on whose wild waves they toss. 
Little-Rock, Arkansas. 
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Ir was the sweet month of June. I had finished all the little prepa- 
rations necessary for my tour, which I had determined to make alone; 
not even accompanied by Thomas, a faithful servant, who had from my 
childhood been devotedly attached to me, and was always my compa. 
nion and ready assistant in every adventure where I required his aid. 
So alone I was permitted to go. And I farther determined to take the 
mail-coach in preference to a more secluded though imposing means of 
conveyance. My mother dismissed me with gentle cautions as to m 
general conduct while away, entreating me to be careful of myself; 
not to forget my daily devotions, if I expected the protection of Provi- 
dence, and to be sure to let her hear from me often. 

My father gave me letters of introduction to various families of dis- 
tinction in the different towns through which I might pass, and a well- 
filled purse, with directions how I might replenish it if necessary. 
Aunt Alice had not spoken to me on the subject of my excursion ; but 
on the morning of my departure she put in my hands a small parcel, 
and immediately turned away. I had not time then to examine it; sol 
placed it carefully in my portmanteau, intending to open it when more 
at leisure. 

The ‘Fly Dragon’ royal mail coach passed through Warwick about 
ten o’clock. Proceeding thither in our own carriage, I had not waited 
ten minutes before it made its appearance. I chose an outside, and se- 
cured the seat of honor next to ‘the whip.’ Several other passengers 
got on at Warwick. There was the usual show of idle do-nothing fel- 
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lows around the door, increased by a number of lazy grooms and 
lacqueys, to whom the arrival and departure of the royal mail were the 
principal events in their existence. The horses were prancing, impa- 
tient of delay. By each, stood a groom ready to lift the blanket that 
covered the animal, when the signal should be given. ‘ All right ?’ 
asked the coachman; ‘ All right!’ responded the guard; ‘ All right!’ 
echoed the groom ; and away flew the horses, leaving the four attend- 
ants with arms outstretched, each having retained his blanket. 

What glorious excitement filled my bosom, as we coursed along! The 
balmy breath of the morning ; the sweet fragrance of the hedge and of 
the field; the bracing air, added to the newness of my situation, made 
me feel like a new creature. My identity was ‘almost gone ; hope, and 
the various emotions that hope gives birth to, swelled my bosom ; I felt 
that a thousand new ideas were springing up within me. Just then I 
could have shouldered the universe, so strong did I feel, or ‘ put a gir- 
dle round about the earth in forty minutes,’ I felt so fleet. What can 
equal the energy of untried youth ! 

Among the passengers that took the stage-coach at Warwick was a 
young man, apparently about one-and-twenty years of age, who .in seve- 
ral ways attracted my notice. He was rather tall and slender, of an 
Italian cast of features, with long dark hair, piercing black eyes, and 
beard trimmed after the peculiar style of the Prussians. There was 
nothing English in his appearance. Much to my surprise, however, he 
spoke that language without the slightest accent, and seemed perfectly 
familiar with the “ordinary customs of the country, and also with the 
localities we passed. He conversed with considerable freedom with 
those who sat by him, though they were evidently acquaintances of the 
road. His servant, a sinister-looking fellow, of foreign appearance, oc- 
cupied a back seat, and had charge of divers sporting implements, which 
betokened a relish for the chase in the master. Yet the Unknown was 
the last person to be suspected of such a propensity, or of belonging to 
such gentle craft. In spite of myself, I felt an instinctive antipathy to 
the stranger; and the more I tried to dispel my unfavorable suspicions, 
the stronger they became. The times were suspicious. The French 
revolution had begun: multitudes of the noblesse were hastening to 
England, glad, amid the awful horrors that prevailed, to save their lives 
at the expense of rank and fortune, throwing themselves entirely upon 
the charity of their hereditary enemies. But the dark. looking young 
man was not French. Of this I was certain. He had evidently been 
long abroad, and from the suspicious glances cast ever and anon around 
him, was evidently accustomed to scenes of danger, perhaps violence. 
Still there was nothing of the frank open bearing of the soldier in his 
manner, but more of the wily caution of the intriguer ; and I wondered 
the more that one so young should so early bear such marks upon his 
brow. 

At one of the stopping-places, the stranger alighted, and on regaining 
his seat, his body came almost in contact with mine; and as he bent 
over to pass me, my eyes glanced involuntarily into his bosom, where I 
beheld a stout leathern belt, in which were thrust a dagger and a brace 
of pistols, so disposed as ordinarily to be concealed from view by the 
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vest and the light mantle worn over it. At that 1 moment the eenaiie’ s 
gaze met mine ; and as if aware of the discovery I had made, he gave 
a scornful smile and took his place. Half ashamed at seeing what I 
certainly could not help observing, and piqued at the assumption of the 
stranger, whom I had by this time put down for one no better than he 
should be, I settled into a moody silence, considerably unlike the buoy- 
ant feelings which signalized our starting. 

I did not long maintain this feeling, but entered into conversation 
with Walter, the whip, a veteran roadster, now some fifty years old, 
whom I had known from childhood. He had for many years been in 
the service of a family who were on terms of intimacy with us, and 
had afterward leftthem for the more lucrative employment of the road. 
Of course I recognized him at once on mounting. 

‘The young Master St. Leger travels alone, I see,’ said Walter, in 
an inquiring tone ; ‘ nothing amiss, 1 hope ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ I replied ; ‘] am just going to shake hands with the world, 
and prefer an incog. tp a formal introduction.’ 

‘And that’s the w ay to make the most of the acquaintance, if you 
are wise, and the shortest route to send you to the devil if you are fool- 
ish,’ answered Walter, somewhat confidently. 

Remembering that my old acquaintance was somewhat of a moralist, 
I felt like giving him his bent, and asked: ‘ How is that, Walter ?’ 

‘Why,’ replied he, ‘if the young St. Leger should drive into the 
world with a load of introductions to a}l the high-born and honorable, the 
rich and the noble, he might be.courted, and flattered, and fooled till he 
would become as greata fool as any. But if he would know where he 
stands, and the road he travels, let him take his first start without any 
help, just as you are going to do, I hope, and then he will find out what 
he is good for, and what his friends are good for; but, young man, if 
this is done only to throw off the restraint of the governor ’s presence, 
and the proper curb of experience and good advice, why then, as I said 
before, you will soon be scampering to the devil, and all the governors 
and friends in the world can’t hold you up.’ 

I was struck with the homely ‘soundness of Walter’s speech, and told 
him that I fully agreed with him; but that the present excursion was 
to be only a short one, and that nearly all my time would be passed with 
my relatives. 

‘So much the more need then of making the most of what time you 
have,’ said he ; ‘ we shall be at Oxford presently, and there ‘ The coach- 
man leaves you, Sir,’ said Walter, touching his hat, and mimicking the 
tone always used when the customary shilling isexpected. ‘ Now take 
my advice ; stay a day there, instead of hurrying on to London. Old 
Nancy, the housekeeper —I suppose she is alive yet — will only look 
one day longer for you, and that will harm nobody. You have beénin 
Oxford a hundred times, no doubt. You have looked at all the fine 
buildings and the grand colleges and halls; so you need waste no more 
time.about them; just stop at the ‘ Hen and Chickens’ instead of going 
to the ‘ Angel,’ where you will be recognized, and served accordingly. 
But at Mother Christy’s all you have to do is to sit still and see the 
world. . Depend upon it, ’tis the only way.’ 
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Walter’s advice to me was most opportune, foe I was va ont in the mood 
to receive it; not from any wish to escape proper restraint, but I longed 
to break over, for a time at least, the bonds which my birth and the ar- 
tificial rules of society imposed, that I might say to my fellow: ‘ Man, 
we meet in common together. God made us both. What say you ; what 
are your thoughts, your impulses, your sympathies ? I assented at once 
to Walter’s proposal. 

Just then we stopped to change horses, and most of the passengers 
alighted. I was somewhat tardy in getting up again, and on mounting 
found, greatly to my surprise, that the foreign-looking stranger had 
taken my seat, and was coolly looking the other way, as I thought, pur- 
posely to avoid me. In a very civil though determined tone, I sugges- 
ted to him that he had my place. He pointed with a careless air over 
his shoulder, and remarked that there were plenty of seats above. His 
contemptuous manner set me completely on fire. The blood seemed to 
boil in my veins, I was so angry ; and taking a step toward the stranger, 
I exclaimed, ‘You may take your choice, either to vacate my seat in- 
stantly, or be pitched off the box !’ 

What might have been the end of the controversy I cannot tell ; for 
Walter promptly interfered, saying : 

‘Patience! patience! Master St. Leger. The young man is foreign- 
bred, and does n’t understand the custom of the English road. So I must 
tell you, Sir, that seats on a stage-coach are like beds at an inn; and 
as you make your bed, so you must lie in it, you know.’ 

‘A plague on your roads, your customs, and your impertinence!’ said 
the stranger, addressing Walter, but resuming his old seat at the same 
time; ‘ for the present I bear with all three. As for my young master 
there, I have no desire to quarrel with him, unless he forces me to 
it. His fangs are not grown yet, and I dislike to have too great an 
advantage.’ 

‘ With all submission,’ retorted Walter, with mock humility, ‘I would 

advise you to seek no matter for quarrel with a St. Leger, for though the 
cub may not know his own nature till he is roused, you will find enough 
of the tiger there before vou have finished. . These are peaceful times, 
letting alone the cursed Frenchers across the water. We have done 
with feuds, and quarrels, and bloodshed, since the time I was a baby, I 
‘may say; but I will uphold, till I see the difference, that a St. Leger is 
a St. Leger so long as a drop of old Bertold’s blood remains, which they 
say is having its last run, but of that I don’t pretend to know.’ 

During this rather long harangue, the stranger’s countenance had 
settled into its usual contemptuous expression which seemed for a moment 
excited at the mention of my name, for he muttered, half to himself, 
without appearing farther to notice the coachman : ‘St. Leger! strange 
enoughtoo; weshallsee.’ In the mean time,I maintained a determined 
silence, quite ashamed at the violence of my passion, and fully resolved 
not to embroil myself in a disreputable controversy with an unknown 
adventurer. My thoughts in the mean while were none of the most 
pleasant. All my wise philosophy had vanished. Where, I asked myself, 
were the strong yearnings to make acquaintance with humanity ? — 
where the desire to meet my kind on common ground ? to know men ? 
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to know myself? A moment of foolish excitement had dispersed all ; 
and I felt that ] was buta child. After a time, however, my natural 
equanimity began to return. I reflected that I had to school myself if 
I expected to pass profitably through life, and that every incident must 
serve to teach me something. 

The stage-coach rolled rapidly on. We had passed the old town of 
Woodstock, and the splendid palace and park of Blenheim, and were in 
sight of Oxford. The country in the vicinity is enchanting. The 
day was fine ; the season the loveliest in all the year; and as we ap- 
proached this famous seat of learning, the sun, which had enriched the 
landscape with its declining rays, sunk gently out of sight, leaving bé- 
hind a canopy of gorgeous clouds, which were full of changeful beauty, 
as each succeeding hue threw a new aspect over the scene. 

How my young heart enjoyed what was before me ! — how like a very 
paradise it seemed! [| lost for the moment the thought of every thing 
earthly ; of every thing unpleasant, and gave myself up to the beautiful 
ideal. My reverie was broken by Walter, who exclaimed: ‘I have 
been waiting for you to speak first, but I see Master St. Leger is not 
disposed to make free with his tongue. So I will just say, that I sup- 
pose I was fairly enough to blame for not sending that jackanapes to 
the seat which belonged to him, when he had the impudence to take 
yours. But to tell you the truth, I wanted to see your mettle, my boy, 
and by St. George and the Dragon! I came near rousing more than we 
could have carried. Ido believe you would have thrown him under 
the wheel if I had not stood between; and what a scandal that would 
have been to His Majesty’s Royal Mail! Yousaw, though, I gave him 
a settler. But it did do me good to see your blood up; not that I coun- 
sel brawls and swaggering and all that; no, no; Walter Roland isa 
peaceful man ; but it requires a man of spirit to bea man of peace and 
no coward.’ 

‘] feel ashamed of such a sudden show of passion,’ replied I, ‘ and I 
candidly acknowledge it; for that stranger, whom I cannot help dis- 
liking, might not have been aware of the affront put upon me.’ 

‘He not aware of it!’ exclaimed Walter, witha grin. ‘Hush! said 
he, speaking in a lower tone, for fear of being overheard, and making 
what was intended to be a very significant gesture from one side of his 
face ; ‘I have seen him before, or my circumspection goes for nothing !’ 

‘Seen him before ? why what do you mean?’ = Inquired I. 

‘Nothing,’ answered Walter, ‘ except that you will probably see him 
again, and that he knows as much of the rules of the road as either of 
us: not a word more, for he is watching us. You will part company 
at Oxford, and here we are already ; just over the bridge, then two 
squares, and we are safe at the ‘ Hen and Chickens.’ 

There was the usual blast of the guard, the usual bustle of attendants 
at the inn, the usual questions and usual answers. The ‘Fly Dragon’ 
threw off her passengers, and forthwith rolled away to her resting-place. 

I remained quietly at the ‘ Hen and Chickens,’ a respectable inn, fre- 
quented by the regular ‘traveller,’ men of counting-house importance, 
and the like, but of a stamp entirely different from the ‘ Cross,’ the 

‘Star,’ and the ‘ Angel,’ which were then in high repute. 
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I had at last the satisfaction of feeling that I was not known. [| ob- 
served that the unknown stranger seemed astonished when I ordered the 
porter to take in my luggage, but nothing passed, and I was heartily 
glad to be rid of his presence. At the door a pretty rosy-cheeked 
chambermaid asked if the young gentleman would be shown to his 
room. I assented; and after having shaken off the dust with which the 
ride had encumbered me, I proceeded to the traveller’s-room and or- 
dered refreshments. I had here ample chance to look around me. In 
the public room were seated several mercantile men, some engaged in 
conversation, others over their port, or reading their newspapers. One 
or two mawkish-looking young men were talking largely about the New- 
ton races, which had just come off. I took a seat near the window, to 
command a view of the passers-by. The twilight continued far into the 
evening, and tempted out the most recluse ; now a student from one of 
the colleges would pass with cap and gown; next came tripping by 
some tradesman’s daughter, dressed for an evening out ; next the sturdy 
laborer, covered with dust and sweat, going home after his day’s toil to 
meet his wife and children, and be refreshed ; some servant girls, in their 
Sunday’s best, were talking and laughing very loud, as they sauntered 
along the pavement, watched by three or four young men, who might 
have been students, though they had doffed the garb of the college ; car- 
riages rolled along the street; the hackman was soliciting a fare. The 
very town seemed agog that evening, it was so delightful; and occa- 
sionally the rigid, unearthly sound of a passing Israelite would startle 
me with its never-ending ‘Clothes! old clothes!’ Presently a French- 
man made his appearance with two little dogs which he had taught to 
stand the one upon the shoulders of the other, (each upon their 
hind legs,) while the by-standers, by offering inviting morsels, first 
to one and then to the other dog, endeavored to disturb their equilibrium. 
The poor animals, although evidently very hungry, maintained their 
position, casting ever and anon longing looks toward the tempting bribe, 
and then despairingly toward their master, who only scowled at them, 
shook his head, and muttered, ‘ Dé donc!’ 

After the performance was over, requisition was made for pennies and 
sixpences, according to the liberality of the donors. The old man, it 
was evident, could speak no English beyond the ‘ var’ good,’ ‘ tank-ee,’ 
which he used most generously, whether his suit was favored or rejec- 
ted. As he approached me, cap in hand, leading his little dogs, I 
thought I could discover traces of deep feeling concealed under the air 


of mendicant entreaty which he assumed. A strong feeling of pity . 


came over me; and as he passed, I dropped into his cap a_half-crown 
piece: ‘ Dix mille grdces—ah! mon Dieu!’ exclaimed the poor fel- 
low ; and then, as if remembering himself, repeated with great energy, 
three or four times, ‘ Var’ good ; tank-ee, tank-ee!’ 

As the old man turned away, after receiving his contribution, I 
walked up and addressed him in his own tongue. Had I cast a handful 
of guineas into his hat, it would not have had half the effect that was 
caused by a few familiar words in his native language falling upon the 
poor creature’s ear. He stopped, clasped his hands together, lifted his 
eyes to heaven, and poured out a torrent of exclamations, blessings 
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and thanks, as if it were by some direct interposition of the Deity that 
I had crossed his path. After this was over, Laurent, for that was the 
old man’s name, informed me that he was valet to the Marquis de ,a 
distinguished nobleman of France ; that his master, with his wife and 
only child, a beautiful girl, sixteen years of age, barely escaped with 
their lives from an infuriated Parisian mob, and by the assistance of 
humble friends, had found their way to the sea-board, and thence on 
board an English vessel, bound for London, where they landed about 
two months previous ; that the marquis was too proud to make any ap- 
plication to the English government for relief; that madame was in 
very delicate health, and that the whole charge devolved upon Made- 
moiselle Emilie, who took care of her mother, sang and played for her 
father, and wrought at embroidery every leisure moment, from the pro- 
ceeds of which a considerable sum was weekly realized. Laurent in 
the meanwhile fulfilled his usual duties as valet to the Marquis, to which 
were added those of steward and cook. 

Beside this, whenever an opportunity allowed, and as Laurent con- 
fessed, without the knowledge of the family, he stole away with his two 
little dogs, which had been trained to innumerable grotesque feats to 
please his young mistress in happier days, and exhibited them in the 
manner I have described. The additional sum derived in this way 
was absolutely necessary to support the household, although they occu- 
pied a miserable little hut in the suburbs of the town. 

I was deeply affected with Laurent’s narrative, which was detailed 
with great effect, and in a most forcible manner, but resisted his earnest 
entreaties to accompany him home, believing that the natural pride of 
the marquis would overcome any other feeling he might have in seeing 
a stranger, no matter under what circumstances. So pressing a guinea 
upon poor Laurent, who went into another fit of ecstacy on the occasion, 
I bade him adieu. 

Here was a new current given to my thoughts, and for the first time 
in my life, sentiment came into play. As I walked slowly toward the 
inn, I revolved Laurent’s story over and over ; every word that he told 
me of the unfortunate family was full in my mind. But the thought of 
the young girl, so devoted, so cheerful, so persevering in her efforts to 
provide for her parents, in this their hour of adversity and distress, was 
uppermost in my thoughts. How I regretted that I had not accepted 
the invitation of the valet, and thus obtained an interview! I will see 
her yet, I exclaimed ; I will show herthat an Englishman can sympa- 
thize with her, and she will understand my feelings, I know. I had 
wrought myself up into a fever-heat of enthusiasm by the time I reached 
the inn. Around the door were collécted another group, intent upon the 
mummeries of an old gipsy, who, bent nearly double with age and pre- 
tended infirmities, was soliciting fortunes from the by-standers. The old 
creature was evidently well known, and consequently, although there 
were numbers ready to listen to her prophecies, few cared to be the sub- 
ject of them. As Icame up, the hag cast her black eyes upon me, 
which were still bright and piercing, and exclaimed, ‘ Here is a fine 
youth, that I warrant me never has had his hand crossed by old Elspeth. 
Try a sixpence, now, and see if you don’t have a fortune with it.’ I 
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do n’t know what devil prompted me to assent to this appeal. I knew 
the gipsy habit well, and had a thorough contempt for their jugglery ; 
but the crowd gave way, and the old crone hobbled up to me ; and almost 
without my knowing it, she had my hand. First, she crossed it with a 
‘ silver sixpence’ — of course of my bestowing. ‘A strange hand!’ mut- 
tered she ; ‘I must cross it again with a silver shilling ; it must needs be, 
young master,’ she continued earnestly. I was prepared for this, and as 
I had commenced I determined to go on; so the silver shilling was pro- 
duced. Another cross followed, and again old Elspeth was in a quan- 
dary. ‘Indeed, J can say nought,’ she muttered ; ‘ my tongue is strangely 
tied. Gop wot what it means; but if I had a half crown piece to get 
the right angle with, you would hear something worth knowing.’ By 
this time the attention of the crowd was attracted, for the fortune-teller’s 
demand was exorbitant, even fora gipsy. Determined to end the scene, 
which was becoming any thing but agreeable to me, I put a half crown 
in her hand, and said, ‘ Take what you will, only have done with this 
foolery.’ The old creature took the money, without paying any notice 
to my remark, crossed my palm with it very carefully several times, till 
she seemed to have struck upon the right line, then stopped, drew her- 
self up till her form was erect, and looking me full in the face with her 
keen sharp eyes, she uttered slowly : 


*‘WueEn y® St. Leger shal marrie a virgyn fair, 
Shal build a new castel both wondrous and rare, 
Lett him warnynge tak, for ye last of his race 4 
Shal he meet in y‘ castel, face to face.’ 


Had every possible calamity of earth been at that moment announced 
as about to happen to me, | could not have been more completely over- 
whelmed. 

All the gloom of my whole life-time gathered around my heart again, 
and nothing could exceed the blackness of darkness that succeeded. 
But pride, that pride which afterward supported me under so many emer- 
gencies, came tomy relief. 1 forcibly withdrew my hand from the hag, 
and turned quickly away, exclaiming as I left her, ‘ Pshaw! I have heard 
that doggrel a thousand times before ; if this is all you have got to say, 
’t is hardly, as you promised, ‘ worth the knowing.’’ ‘If you have 
heard it before, heed it now! heed it now!’ quoth thecrone. ‘Ah! ah?’ 
continued she, ‘ give but one golden guinea, and old Elspeth will reveal 
wonderful things, fearful things; and perhaps a way to get by the ; 
doom.’ I had by this time reached the door-way : without heeding this 
last appeal, I turned neither to the right nor left, but sprang to my cham- 
ber, locked and bolted the door, and threw myself upon the bed, in a state 
of phrenzy and despair. 
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TEMPERANCE DICE: AN EPIGRAM. 


‘ DRINKING,’ says Dick, ‘ is foolish, without doubt, 
For when the wine is in, the wit is out :’ 

But if the lack of wit makes man a toper, 

Pray when, since Dick was born, has he been sober ? 
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ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED CHILD. 


Humsiy to Tue, our Saviour Gop, this treasure we resign, 
The object of so fond a love, exceeded but by Thine : 

And for the earthly hopes and joys in our fond hearts destroyed, 
Grant us the fulness of Thy love, to fill the aching void ! 


We know that she was taken in her youth’s undimmed sun-shine ; 
Only the happiest hours of life, beloved one! were thine ; 

Thy Gop has ta’en thee to himself, ere yet their light was dim, 

And with bowed down and trusting hearts, we yield thee up to Him. 


Oh sad would be the world, and drear, were not the blest hope given, 
That as Love’s circle narrows here, ’t is widening in heaven: 

Then farewell, gentle spirit! we shall ‘claim thee as our own, 

From out the white-robed company that sing around the throne.’ 


MY GRAND-FATHER’S HOUSE. 
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‘Suave of Sir Walter Raleigh!’ I exclaimed, as I lighted my cigar 
at the scorching hearth of a tavern fire-place, ‘of how much pleasure 
would the decriers of thy favorite plant deprive us!’ There was some- 
thing in the old-fashioned arm-chair which | had drawn up to the fire ; 
something in the comfortable inclination of the back, the easy curvature 
of the arms, the softness of the well-worn leather cushion ; that carried 
me back to the merry time of childhood, when [ used to sit in just such 
an old time-worn chair, gazing into the huge fire of my grandfather’s 
kitchen. Thickly came the fancies and memories of the past; but the 
impatient ‘ Hurrah!’ of the stage-driver, as he gathered up the reins 
into his buckskin grasp, and cracked his whip on the piercing air of a 
December morning, brought me once more into the cold realities of life, 
and broke my revery. Throughout the day, undisturbed by the crunch- 
ing of the snow under the horses’ feet, and the groaning of the runners 
as they ploughed through an occasional drift, or by the comical appear- 
ance of my fellow-passenger on the front seat, whose red face was cov- 
ered with a red comforter, and that with long white tendrils of frost, 
I thought of the scenes which that old chair had called up before me. 
One after another the lighted Havanas wasted to close proximity with 
my lips; and when four of the clock found me safely deposited in my 
room at the ‘C Hotel,’ after a hearty dinner, I was still thinking 
of early friends, many of whose names were already chiselled on the 
cold grave-stones. When I fell asleep that night, dreams akin to my 
waking fancies came to my pillow ; and next morning before I got up I 
promised myself a visit to that old home in New-England. 
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When winter had passed, and the spring with its freshness had gone, 
the summer sun looked down through the tall locust-trees, and seemed 
to welcome me as the coach set me down before the gate of the old house 
with my valise and double-barrelled gun. Except a little space in front, 
the old mansion was hidden by the dense foliage of the locusts and elms 
that grew in unshorn wildness around it; but what I saw of the red, 
weather-beaten front-door, over which the woodbines spread a thick 
green awning, and the dormer-windows jutting out from the steep roof, 
and the half-ruined chimneys, made me a child again, and I wept, just 
for ‘the keeping.’ Ah, Peter! you smiled when I told you of it, and 
even jested on my weakness; but you could not conceal the glistening 
of your own eyes at the very time, nor the readiness to speak of your 
own childhood, and the old house by the brook, and the willows that 
drooped over it. You may pretend to stoicism as much as you please, 
but your lips and eyes belie you all the while. You and I, perchance, 
never will harden into statues, but we shall be men for ail that; the 
whole world to the contrary notwithstanding. Gentle reader, do you 
smile in derision, because my heart welled oyer in tears when I saw the 
old house, and the woodbines over the front door, just as they were a 
score of years before, only that the woodbines had climbed up to the 
eaves and fastened themselves among the shingles of the roof? Well, 
smile on, if there are no hallowed memories of childhood in your bosom. 
I will be sorry, but not angry ; yet{ would rather you should look sym- 
pathizingly, and feel part of a pleasure that to me is sweet. Perhaps 
you would not have thought of smiling, had I told you at first why I 
loved that old house so well. Shall I tell you now ? 

The greater part of my childhood, until the age of eight or nine, had 
been spent at my grandfather’s, so that it seemed always like home; 
indeed J loved it almost as well as the fireside where my brothers and 
sisters were. Here my first love of the romantic had its birth, and 
here was it fostered by a maiden aunt, whose queer notions of men and 
things, drawn in part from old novels and romances, and in part from 
her own fervid imagination, were to me an exhaustless store of enter- 
tainment and instruction. How often did I sit in her lap, or as I grew 
older, on a ‘ cricket’ at her feet, listening to her marvellous stories of 
ladies rescued and huge monsters subdued by the sword of some gallant 
knight! The times of the feudal lords and the lion-hearted Richard 
were as familiar to me as yesterday ; and I have been surprised since 
I have read the chronicles of Sir John Froissart, that my aunt should 
have had so accurate a knowledge of the times and legends which the 
old knight portrays. Many of his stories, word for word almost, I found 
that I knew by heart ; but how my aunt could have read him, is to me 
a wonder: for she did not appear to have read French, and the English 
translation was so scarce then, that I doubt whether there were three 
copies in all New-England. However this may have been, and whence 
she drew the greater portion of her legends, she at any rate kindled my 
childish fancy ; and there danced before me visions of splendid tourneys, 
with their faces of beauty, and plumes, and glistening armor, and pranc- 
ing barbs; while a smile of kind-hearted joy played over her features, 
that she was adding new distance to the horizon of my enjoyment. 
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Grim castles, with their haunted towers, secret doors, and animated 
statues that walked out of the niches they occupied, and returned again 
ere the terrified stranger could leap from his bed, dusty with the neglect 
of years ; long halls, filled with unhelmetted knights, and beauties flash- 
ing love and despair at every glance ; court-yards resounding with the 
courser’s armed hoof, or tumultuous with boisterous retainers; these 
were ever in my thoughts, whether of revery or slumber. Trouba- 
dours tuned their harps and sang ‘in sweet accord’ their passionate 
verse in my delighted ear; and before my mental vision deployed the 
array of dauntless chivalry, with banners waving and wild trumpets 
blowing. I dwelt as it were with the Past, and shunned the Present, if 
in the least “it disturbed the spell. Aunt Hetty, in short, was the en- 
chantress of my childhood, filling the mist that encircled my young 
fancy with spirits who should lead me out into the land of imagination ; 
where, in truth, all our truest happiness can alone be found. Happi- 
ness dwells not with Reality. Smooth-cheeked Utility may deny this; 
and Sensuality say it nay ; Ambition, with eye turned steadily on the 
sun of its high resolves, may declare its falsity; and Love, with its 
twin sister Despair, may snap its rosy fingers, and cry ‘Ah! ha!’ yet 
it is so. We must leave realities, if we would find true pleasure. 
But I must return to the road side in front of the old house where the 
stage-coach had set me down. 

Before me stood once more the scene of many a bright memory. 
The windows seemed peeping out under the woodbines to see me, and I 
could have sworn that the oriole flitting among the trees over my head, 
and gurgling out its liquid note, was the same that sang there twenty 
years before. The round white capitals of the gate-posts were the 
same; the picket-fence, exeept where the young locusts and lilacs 
on either side held it up, was leaning here and there, as if choosing the 
spot where it might fall the easiest ; and the walk to the front door was 
all grown up with rank grass, untrampled by the foot of any intruder. 
The porch-door of the wing was open, and the windows up; and as | 
opened the gate of the larger yard, and passed up the footpath that led 
to the wing, } heard the old familiar hum of the spinning-wheel, and, in 
a voice that I could not have mistaken if I would, a well-remembered 
air, which ceased asI entered the door. My aunt Hetty, for it was she, 
when she had taken an incredulous survey of my countenance, and then 
came really to know me, suffered me to kiss her, and returned my kiss 
with warm affection, and wondered how the little boy, who used to sit 
on her lap and listen to her stories, could have grown sotall. Her voice 
had the same ringing music that it possessed years before, and the same 
smile still played over her once beautiful and still interesting features. 
Here and there a gray hair had taken up its residence among her dark 
tresses ; but my aunt did not plead guilty to the charge of vanity, and 
the arrivals of these messengers of time in no wise troubled her equa- 
nimity. Suffice it to say, that she welcomed me back to the old kitchen 
in the wing, and I was again at home, and overwhelmed with questions 
about ‘every thing under the canopy,’ which I answered a dozen at a 
time. The spinning-wheel was unceremoniously spirited into the corner ; 
and throwing her blue-checked apron over head to keep off the sun, my 
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aunt Hetty bade me amuse myself while she went out to find my grand- 
father, who had gone out to the lot behind the orchard, to see to the 
fences. 

The andirons, with lions’-heads for tops, still rested in the old fire- 
place, where they had stood for more than half a century, doing good 
service ; during which time F am eredibly informed, the lions’-heads, 
even when the hottest fire crackled up in the winter evenings, were never 
even once so much as heard to growl, or show any thing but the most 
determined stoicism. The crane, all hung over with copy-book emblems, 
still oscillated on the jams; and the iron tea-kettle — that used to sing, 
to tell me that it was hot, and wanted to get off the fire, and if I did not 
heed its singing would rattle its cover, and spirt the steaming water 
from its proboscis half-way to my ehair— stood on the hearth as still 
as a mouse, and somewhat stiller. This simile of the mouse puts me 
in mind, that as I came in, a venerable pussy ran out of the cat-hole in 
the linter-door, whose gray-coat and shortened ears betokened the play- 
mate of my childhood. How it was that she had lived so long, I leave 
it for wiser heads than mine to determine. There was the musket 
hanging by wooden hooks on a cross-beam overhead, and its bayonet, in 
the leathern case of the revolution, hung with the belt and cartridge- 
box, over the mantel-piece. There too hung the same touch-wood pin- 
cushion, full of needles of all sizes, on one of which was my aunt’s steel 
thimble, without a top, and a skein of brown thread clipped at both ends 
into convenient needle-fulls. Ranged on the mantel-piece were half a 
dozen flat-irons, pointing their noses to the chamber-floor as steadily as 
ever. ‘Dale and Company’ are next to immortal. The old curling- 
tongs that I used to heat on Sabbath mornings for my aunt Hetty, looked 
as natural as then; and I wondered if she used them still. The clean 
sink, white inside from scouring and dingy-red without, yet just as clean ; 
and the little doors beneath it, and the clumsy button that fastened them, 
which I had once cut from a piece of thick leather and nailed on, seemed 
without change. Over it hung the bright tin basin and dipper, and 
beside the window was the linen roller-towel, and miniature looking- 
glass in a convex mahogany frame at least a hundred years old. The 
great clothes-horse stood behind the door, and my grandfather’s boot-jack 
in its old corner kept it company. ‘The chairs around the room were 
the same strait-backed, withe-bottomed, round-posted, unpainted seats 
that they had been from my earliest recollection ; and standing in con- 
scious dignity, aloof from these plebeian seats, was the old arm-chair 
whose counterpart I had seen by the tavern fire-place. The shining 
leathern cushion, with its black smooth buttons at the bottom of the in- 
numerable indentations which diversified its surface, like dimples in the 
full cheeks of a St. Domingo beauty, seemed to invite me to sit down, 
while the chair seconded the invitation, holding out its arms with a pat- 
ronizing, benevolent air. I sat down just to please the old chair, and 
while ten thousand fancies were crowding into my head, the linter-door 
opened, and my grandfather shook me by the hand. 

Hale and hearty, yet on the verge of ninety, he was looking the same 
that he did at seventy ; his voice a little broken, perhaps, but his gray 
eye as bright as ever. His long white hair was combed back from 
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his broad high brow, and the ends of his white neckcloth, loosely tied, 
dangled over his buff vest, and presented him the same that he was 
when I was a mere baby playing on his knee, or listening to his stories 
of the ‘times that tried men’s souls ;’ of his marching over the frozen 
roads at the head of his company, captain and men without stockings, * 
and sometimes without shoes ; their bread frozen in their knapsacks, 
and the British troops pursuing them ; of the crossing of the Delaware, 
and getting his almost frozen leg broken between two cakes of ice, and 
of his hiding in the cabin of a slave till his unsplintered leg got well, 
and he could again walk, and follow the track of the army, which then 
was three hundred miles off. As he sat down in his chair, I noticed 
that his silver knee-buckles wore the same brightness, and his long hose 
were fastened under them and the many buttons of his gray breeches 
with the same scrupulous exactness which had always been his charac- 
teristic. His long queue was unaltered, and was braided with a narrow 
black ribbon, which for me, when a child, to touch seemed about as 
bad as annihilation. Whenever I see a picture of Wasuinetron, I am 
reminded of my grand-father, whose dress and countenance and white 
hair were like what our painters delight to portray as part and parcel 
of ‘the Father of his Country.’ 

The dinner which my aunt Hetty soon set out on the circular table, 
which till then had stood with its top turned up against the wainscot, 
was all of a piece with other days. ‘ Rye-and-Indian’ bread, and rich 
creamy cheese, and a roll of butter, with the stamp of an eagle on it ; 
and the silver pepper-box, the last of a long and noble line; and the 
blue plates, ‘ Chineses,’ with umbrellas crossing a bridge, the two ends 
of which, disdaining to rest on the ignoble ground, flourished in mid-air. 
One of the figures being a lady, it used to puzzle me to imagine how 
she could get off; much more, how she could have got on, unless her 
legs were made of India-rubber, and could stretch to any conceivable 
distance. The lady who had one foot in the grave and the other in the 
stars, must have been one of the same family. Never any where else 
have I eaten such pies as at all seasons of the year my aunt Hetty 
made ; and the pie which she placed on the dinner-table this day bore 
testimony to her nicety and skill. At least one would have thought so 
from the tinge of my lips and teeth when we arose from the round table, 
after the returning of thanks by my grand-father. After refusing a 
cigar which I offered him, while helping myself, my grand-father took 
down his long clay-pipe, which always protruded from a little box over 
the fire-place, and was soon still more like himself, as he used to appear 
tome. Cigars he considered an innovation too barbarous to have his 
countenance, at least so much of it as was included between his lips ; 
therefore he smoked a pipe. When my second cigar had dwindled away 
toa point, and my grand-father had knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
with the blade of a horn-handled jack-knife that he had used full fifty 
years, my aunt decreed that I was tired and must lie down; and as I 
make it a point never to cross the wishes of my friends, when they coin- 
cide with mine, I accordingly was led by her to the little bed-room 
which I had so often occupied years before, and was soon dreaming of 
‘the old familiar faces’ which Lamb liked to remember. 
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It was not till I awoke, near the middle of the afternoon, that I no- 
ticed how precisely the same was every thing in the little room. There 
were the quails on the fringed curtain at the window ; and on the blue 
counterpane on which I was lying were the same fat haymakers at 
work, or sitting down on the swaths drinking from huge two-handled 
pitchers, men and women together. One waggish-looking damsel had 
always taken my fancy, for the quiet smirking demureness with which 
she suffered a stout young fellow to wipe away the buttermilk which 
was dripping into her bosom from a crack in the side of the pitcher. [| 
used to think that she was continually drinking in order that he might 
not cease to wipe away the drops as they fell ; but of late I have thrown 
aside the prejudice, as it conflicts with that female delicacy which I 
have found to be so universal. The clothes-press stood at the side of 
the bed, with the same ring in the handle of the key ; and I could not 
repress my curiosity to see if my aunt’s Sunday bonnet was as trim as 
ever. Stepping as carefully as possible, that my aunt might think that 
I was still sleeping, I went out of the bed-room into the ‘ sitting-room,’ 
where was a black mantel-piece and fire-board, almost as high as the 
ceiling. The floor was covered with a black-and-red rag-carpet, an ex- 
act pattern, if not the same, which was there a score of years before. 
The hard-bottomed chairs were the same, and the lounge, and the tall 
mahogany clock, standing sentinel in the corner. When a child I was 
never able to get a peep at the inside of that old clock, for it was locked 
all the week, and wound up by my grand-father every Sunday morning 
before sunrise, and I never could diseover where the key was hid: but 
I was tall enough now to perceive it on the top; and although J knew 
exactly what I should see there, I unlocked the lower door, and looked in 
at the dusty wheels and weights and pendulum, and feltthat I was dischar- 
ging a duty to my former self. How many bright hours of my child- 
hood those wheels and pullies and swinging pendulum had numbered ! 
How many days and nights of maturer years had they ticked into eter- 
nity, since last I had visited that once familiar apartment! Here too was 
the tall walnut ‘secretary,’ which when shut looked like the half of a 
steep-roofed house, and when open like any thing but what it was. In 
one corner of it, in @ crowded pigeon-hole, I found parts of many an 
old primer and story-book of my boyhood. ‘'Tom Thumb’ was there, as 
little as life, in a dingy little book, with a brown paper cover, sewed on 
after its original one was demolished by my infant fingers. The re- 
doubtable Thomas appeared in several successive wood-cuts, the most 
striking of which was his fearful encounter with the spider, whose great 
crooked legs were several feet higher than the pigmy’s head. Giant 
Woglog reappeared to me here, (as he sat under a tree and devoured a 
little boy who had been stealing apples,) short-clothes and all. On the 
top of the secretary was the great Bible, all starting out of the dark lea- 
ther binding ; and just after the apocrypha the family record, where 
was written, in my grand-father’s usually steady, but then trembling 
hand, the death of my grandmother, some twelve years before. 

The tears came into my eyes as | thought of her, and the last time 
that her cold wrinkled lips met mine, while she bade me good-bye. 
The front parlor was where she used to sit during the winter, and I 
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opened the door softly and: went in. It was no more pre than the 
other rooms, except that I fancied the ceiling did not appear so very 
high as it used to. There was the tile-hearth and the diminutive pair 
of t tongs with which my grand-mother would place the green chips I had 
brought in, around the fire-place, and between-the andirons, and a-top 
of the back-log ; making a sort of wall, very nearly as substantial as 
the chevaux-de-frize around Fort-Gratiot. On-the mantle-piece stood 
the two mandarins that used to nod responsive to my inquiring touch ; 
and on the long side-board was the same set of the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia in fourteen volumes, whose plates I used to snatch glimpses of, 
when my aunt’s presence no longer bound my curiosity. My aunt 
Hetty had her whims, and this was one, that I should not look into these 
sacred tomes until 1 was a man, and was able, as she said, to under- 
stand them. My grand-mother was more indulgent, but only when my 
aunt was in some other part of the house ; for she always assented to all 
aunt Hetty said in regard to my instruction. The last day that I saw 
her, just before I bade her good-bye, she cut me out of a sheet of letter- 
paper a whole troop of men and women, taking hold of hands, which 
she opened and pinned into the paper of the wall, almost up to the bor- 
der, and promised me that they should not be touched till I came to see 
her again. My father removed away from New-England the very next 
spring, and [ never saw my grand-mother afterward. ‘There were the 
figures, however, yellow and tinged with age, on the wall, and on the 
side of the parlor clock, whose tick seemed the voice of an old friend, 
were her spectacles, in their old leathern-case, with the loop for the 
tongue broken off. I did not feel that my grand-mother was dead, nor 
that so many years had passed since she sat with me in the parlor: it 
seemed only that she had gone out a moment, and was immediately to 
return and greet me. Even next day, when I visited the grave-yard, 
and saw her name cut on the stone, and the dark moss within the letters, 
I could not realize that she had been gone so long, nor even that I was 
not the same little child that she was so kind to. Years seemed to have 
been annihilated while | remembered her, and the certainty that they 
had passed, only a dream of the night. 
I was not satisfied with gazing at every little thing in the parlor, but 
I ‘took down the encyclopedias, one after another, and looked over the 
plates, and could not see that their charm had in the least departed. 
As I was finishing the last one, my aunt Hetty put her head in at the 
sitting-room door ; and when she saw what I was about, laughed as she 
took it out of my hands, and replaced it on the side-board, telling me 
that supper was ready, and my grand-father waiting. My old love for 
dough-nuts seized me, although I had long before discarded Dutch 
‘crullers,’ and olikoéks, and ‘the greasy ‘fritters’ in which the old 
KniIcKERBOCKERS so much delight; and I gave my good aunt ocular 
assurance that her twisted and ‘braided, long, short and medium dough- 
nuts and ‘ wonders’ were as acceptable as they used to be. The cat, 
after rubbing herself, first one side and then the other, against my legs, 
very quietly took possession of my lap, and purred away as if to make 
up for running away from me when I first come in. That night I slept 
soundly in the little bed-room, dreaming over all the occurrences of my 
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childhood. Many a time had I thought that I never could be as happy 
again, as I was during my earlier years, but I was mistaken. Romance 
had again thrown over my fancy its robe of rainbow colors, and it is 
not yet removed. 

When the morning sun shone in through the woodbine and the quails 
on the curtain, I awoke, full of joyfulness, and hastened out to the 
great stone by the well-kerb to perform my matinal ablutions; the 
large hollow serving for a basin. Here when a child I was forced, even 
on the coldest mornings, to wash my sleepy visage, that I might grow 
up, as my grand-father said, ‘hardy, and capable of being a soldier 
some day or other.’ I do not affirm that my rheumatic shoulder dates 
from those cold mornings, but I have a shrewd suspicion squinting 
in that direction. My grand-father was off, taking his accustomed 
morning walk, and my aunt Hetty was in the lot by the barn, milking 
the cows; so I took an undisturbed view of the ducks spatting their bills 
in a little pool, and the hens poking their heads through the slats of the 
poultry-house. Over the wood-shed, and on the shelf outside, the pigeons 
were pluming themselves, and the cocks puffing up their throats and 
making their peculiar muttering, which had been a marvel to my boy- 
ish ear. The martins were sailing about in the air, or carefully peep- 
ing from the windows of the martin-cage on the gable-end of the corn- 
house; and the guinea-hens were screaming down in the orchard, 
making a noise resembling the music of an ungreased wheelbarrow, ac- 
companied by a dozen pair of tongs, shaken together as ‘second.’ Of 
all the horrible noises in the world, save me from the screech of a gui- 
nea-fowl! Those at my grand-father’s, however, I really think I could 
listen to every day without the slightest annoyance. So much for as- 
sociation. 

Before breakfast was ready, I was all over the house ; in the cham- 
bers, looking out of the dormer-windows, and up in the garret, behold- 
ing rolls of wool, balls of carpet-rags, skeins of yarn, last year’s seed- 
corn, old spinning-wheels, distaffs full of flax, wool-cards, and almost 
every thing else under the sun. Inthe back stair-way I found a little 
whip, which my grand-father had made for me, and which had remained 
stuck behind a slat ever since I was last there: so careful was my aunt 
not to remove a single thing that I had placed away. This was another 
of her whims. After breakfast I went out to look at the loom-room, and 
the corn-house, and long rat-trap, with the bait in the middle, that had 
stood time out of mind in the centre of the corn-house floor. I did not 
forget the milk-house, nor the cheese-press, nor the red churn, which 
when I saw it the last time before, was higher than my head. Theold 
pear-tree by the well-pole, in which the katydids nightly mocked each 
other, was all green and youthful, and its spreading boughs gave pro- 
mise of many a juicy vergaloo. You won’t care a fig for it, courteous 
reader, but I must nevertheless tell you, that the heavy end of the well- 
pole came to the ground just over and behind a large seringa-bush, 
which afforded me a screen, behind which I could get on the pole 
astride, as my aunt went out todraw water. When I had enjoyed her 
tugging to bring down the bucket sufficiently long, I used to get off qui- 
etly, by the time she came round to see what was the matter with the 
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weights, and creep slyly into the house, and was usually playing with 
the cat, before she came in. I had succeeded in this perhaps a dozen 
times, when one day, not perceiving that my grand-father was at the 
well with her, I jumped on, and suddenly found myself full fifteen feet 
in the air, and both of them laughing at my chap-fallen appearance, 
and asking me how | liked riding a high horse to water. This incident 
put a stop to my pranks in that direction, although to the best of my re- 
collection I made up for it in others. It was a custom of my aunt’s to 
leave her bed-room door, which opened into the kitchen, ajar, and when 
she had blown her light out and gone to bed, to call the cat, and let her 
sleep on her pillow and purr her tosleep. One night, just as my aunt 
had got cleverly into her room, I slipped quietly into the kitchen, where 
Miss Pussy sat in the chimney-corner, and sprinkled her coat with a 
paper of lamp-black, which [ had purloined from the chaise-house for 
the purpose, and then as quietly returned to my bed. The next morning 
I was up bright and early, and enjoyed the astonishment of my grand- 
father, as aunt Hetty appeared before him as black as an inhabitant of 
the Gold Coast. It took her half the morning to wash it off, and it was 
a long time before she forgave me. Not that she minded so much the 
personal transformation, as the sad condition of the linen pillow-case, 
which showed the obfuscation. 
After oiling the lock of my gun, I went down the lane into the woods, 

beyond the pasture, to enjoy a “forenoon’s shooting ; but then and after- 
ward, so long as my visit lasted, I could not find it in my heart to shoot 
a single bird or rabbit. ‘They reminded me so forcibly of my child- 
hood, that I ‘blessed them unaware.’ ‘There was a beautiful little t | 
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lake, bordered with alders and hazel, and reflecting the branches of the 
graceful elm, down in that piece of woods beside which 1 had sat many 
a summer day before, and dreamed of the great world; and now I re- 
turned to it to dream of former dreams, for the reality was not half so it 
real; nor, by a long way, so lovely or so beautiful. Thus are we all 5 | 
dreamers ; even those who look sternest in the grim battle-field of life. 

Four weeks of pure enjoyment I passed away among these old fami- 
liar places, and the fifth found me in the close walls “of my office in 
the city, scratching away at pleas and briefs; the latter facetiously 
so named, because interminably long, and the former because they 
please nobody. And now, gentle reader, au revoir! REHB 
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EPITAPH ON A POOR MAN. 


BENEATH this sod, from want secure, 

Sleeps one who Jesus knew ; 
Not only poor in purse, but poor 
In spirit too. 
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Scorn not the mean and humble guise, 
The heart thou canst not see ; 
LazaRUs may reach Paradise 
Long before thee! 


VOL. XXV. 58 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Eornen: Numper OnE oF 4 ‘Liprary oF Cuoice READING.’ In one volume. pp. 232. New- 
York: WiLey anpD PUTNAM. 
WE have been long prepared, by the copious extracts from this volume which have 
reached us from time to time in the London journals, to find it one of the pleasantest books 
of eastern travel that has appeared for many years. Our expectations have been in no wise 
disappointed. Refraining from all details of geographical discovery or antiquarian re- 
search; from all display of ‘sound learning’ and ‘ religious knowledge ;’ from all histo- 
rical and scientific illustrations; from all statistics, political disquisitions, and elaborate 
‘ moral reflections ;’ the author has yet written a volume which bears upon every page the 
stamp of truth and faithfulness, and which conveys vividly to the minds of his readers the 
impressions which he received in his eventful rambles. The egotism of a traveller, insepa- 
rable it has always seemed to us from a narrative such as this, our author well observes can- 
not fail to convey some true ideas of the country through which he has passed. He is an 
epitome of his readers. His habit of referring the whole external world to his own sensa- 
tions, compels him in his writings to observe the laws of perspective: he tells you of ob- 
jects as they seemed to him. The people and the things that most concern him personally 
take large proportions in his picture because they stand so near to him. ‘He shows you 
his dragoman, and the gaunt features of his Arabs; his tent, his kneeling camel, his bag- 
gage strewed upon the sand ;’ and by these touches, dashed in with a rich brush, the reader 
at length finds himself forcibly impressed with the realities of eastern travel. The author 
of ‘ Eothen’ constantly reminds us of our countryman Steruens. There is in the writings 
of each a kindred vein of humor ; both write without apparent laborand of course without 
affectation ; they describe what they enjoy or suffer with no attempt at over-writing ; and 
each is invariably entertaining. We proceed toa pleasant but no easy task ; the selection 
from some fifty dog’s-eared pages of such brief passages as we have space to transfer to 
ourown. The sketch of external Constantinople and its environs is perfect; we say ‘ per- 
fect,’ because we read it sitting before a superb picture of the Turkish capital, embracing 
the Bosphorus, from the castles of Europe and Asia to the Sea of Marmora, and a view of 
the objects, near or distant, that may be commanded from the topmost height of Scutari ; 
and every point indicated by the writer is transferred to paper with the truth of a da- 
guerreotype. How expressive is this exclamation of enjoyment at the first distant sight of 
classic ground : 


‘I caUGHT one glimpse of the old Heathen World. My habits of studying military subjects had 
been hardening my heart against poetry. For ever staring at the flames of battle, I had blinded my- 
self to the lesser and finer lights that are shed from the imaginations of men. In my reading at this 
time. [ delighted to follow from out of Arabian sands, the feet of the armed believers, and to stand in 
the broad, manifest storm-track of Tartar devastation; and thus, though surrounded at Coustanti- 
nople, by scenes of much interest to the ‘ classical scholar,’ I had cast aside their associations like an 
old Greek grammar, and turned my face to the ‘ shining Orient,’ forgetful of old Greece, and all the 
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pure wealth she has left to this matter-of-fact-ridden world. But it happened to me one day to 
mount the high grounds overhanging the streets of Pera; I sated my eyes with the pomps of the 
city, and its crowded waters, end then I looked over where Scutari lay half veiled in her mournful 
cypresses; I looked yet farther, and higher, and -aw in the heavens a silvery cloud that stood fast, 
and still against the breeze; it was pure, and dazzling white as might be the veil of Cytheria, yet 
touched with fire, as though from beneath, the loving eyes of an immortal were shining through and 
through. I knew the bearing, but had enormously misjudged its distance, and underrated its height, 
and so it was a sign and a testimony — almost as a call from the neglected gods, that now I saw and 
acknowledged the snowy crown of the Mysian Olympus!’ 


We know not when we have received so forcible an impression of the real character of 
the Dead Sea as may be derived from the ensuing paragraphs: 


‘I WENT on, and came near to those waters of Death; they stretched deeply into the southern de- 
sert, and before me, and all around, as far away as the eye could follow, blank hills piled high over hills, 
pale, yellow, and naked, walled up iu her tomb for ever, the dead. and damned Gomorrah. There 
was no fly that hummed in the forbidden air, but instead a deep stilluess—no grass grew from 
the earth — no weed peered through the void sand, bat in mockery of all life, there were trees borne 
down by Jordan in some ancient flood, and these grotesquely planted upon the forlorn shore, 
spread out their grim skeleton arms all scorched, and charred to blackness, by the heats of the long 
silent years. 

‘I bathed in the Dead Sea. The ground covered by the water, sloped so graduully, that I was not 
only forced to ‘sneak in,’ but to walk through the water nearly a quarter of a mile before | could get 
out of my depth. When at last I was able to attempt a dive, the salts held in solution made my eyes 
smart so sharply that the pain which I thus suffered acceding to the weakness occasioned by want of 
food, made me giddy and faint for some moments, but | soon grew better. I knew beforehand the 
impossibility of sinking in this buoyant water, but I was surprised to find that I could not swim at my 
accustomed pace; my legs and fert were lifted so high and dry out of the lake, that my stroke was 
baffled, and | found myself kicking against the thin air, instead of the dense fluid upon which I was 
swimming. The water is perfectly bright and clear; its taste detestable. After finishing my attempts 
at swimming and diving. I took some time in regaining the shore, and before I began to dress, ! found 
that the sun had already evaporated the water which clung to me, and that my skin was thickly en- 
crusted with sulphate of magnesia.’ 


It would seem from a passage which we find in the description given by our author of the 
sacred scenes in Jerusalem, that the localities of the Empress ConsTANTINE are not always 


to be depended upon, and that some of the stories repeated to travellers at Jerusalem are to 
be taken cum grano salis : 


‘A ProTestTANT, familiar with the Holy Scriptures, but ignorant of tradition and the geography of 
Modern Jerusalem, finds himself a good deal ‘ mazed’ when he first looks for the sacred sites. The 
Holy Sepulchre is not in a field without the walls, but in the midst, and in the best part of the 
town, under the roof of the great Church which | have been talking about; it isa handsome tomb of 
oblong form, partly subterranean and partly above ground; and closed in on all sides, except the 
one by which it is entered. You descend into the interior by a few steps, and there find an altar with 
burning tapers. This is the spot which is held in greater sanctity than any other at Jerusalem. 
When you have seen enough of it, you féel perhaps weary of the busy crowd and inclined for a gal- 
lop; you ask your Dragomau whether there will be time before sunset to procure horses and take a 
ride to Mount Calvary. Mount Calvary, Signor? — eccolo! —it is up stairs — on the first floor. In 
effect you ascend, if I remember rightly, just thirteen steps, and then you are shown the now golden 
sockets in which the crosses of our Lorp and the two thieves were fixed. All this is startling, but 
the truth is, that the city having gathered round the Sepulchre, which is the main point of interest, 
has crept northward, aud thus in a great measure are occasioned thé many geographical surprises 
which puzzle the ‘ Bible Christian.’ 

‘The church of the Holy Sepulchre comprises very compendiously almost all the spots associated 
with the closing career of our Lord. Just there, on your right, he stood and wept; by the pillar on 
your left he was scourged; on the spot just before you he was crowned with the crown of thorns; up 
there he was crucified, and down here he was buried. A locality is assigned to every the minutest 
event connected with the recorded history of our Saviour; even the spot where the cock crew, when 
Peter denied his Master, is ascertained and surrounded by the walls of an Armenian convent.’ 


We have encountered in no other work so vivid a description of the desert as is to be 
found in the successive and incidental pictures which this volume affords. We follow the 
traveller in his solemn progress, ever the centre of a round horizon, with its circle of flaming 
sky and glaring sand, with an interest almost intense ; especially when we lie awake with 
him at night, and hear the great packs of hungry jackals hurrying past, with their strangely 
human cry. We have clipped a few paragraphs for our reader’s gratificatiun : 


‘WHEN the cold, sullen morning dawned, and my people began to load the camels, I always felt 
loath to give back to the waste this little spot of ground that had glowed for a while with the cheer- 
fulness of a human dwelling. One by one the cloaks, the saddles, the baggage, the hundred things 
that strewed the ground, and made it look so familiar — all these were taken away and Jaid upon the 
camels. Aspeck in the broad tracts of Asia remained still impressed with the mark of patent port~’ 
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manteaus, and the heels of London beots ; the embers of the fire lay black and cold upon the sand, and 
these were the signs we left. 

‘My tent was spared to the last, but when all else was ready for the start, then came its fall; the 
pegs were drawn, the canvass shivered, and in less than a minute there was nothing that remained of 
my genial home but only a pole anda bundle. The encroaching Englishman was off, and instant, 
upon the fall of the canvass, like an owner, who had waited, and watched, the Genius of the desert 
stalked in. - + - You,— you love sailing: in returning from a cruise to the English coast, you see 
often enough a fisherman’s humble boat far away from all shores, with an ugly black sky above, and 
an angry sea beneath— you watch the grisly old man at the helm, carrying his craft with strange skill 
through the turmoil of waters, and the boy supple-limbed, yet weather-worn already, and with steady 
eyes that look through the blast; you see him understanding commandments from the jerk of his 
father’s white eye-brow — now belaying, and now letting go — now scrunching himself down into mere 
ballast, or bailing out Death with a pipkin. Stale enough is the sight, and yet, when I see it I always 
stare anew, and with a kind of Titanic exultation, because that a poor boat with the brain of a man 
and the hands of a boy on board, can match herself so bravely against black Heaven and Ocean; well, 
so when you have travelled for days and days over an eastern desert, without meeting the likeness of a 
human being, and at last see an English shooting-jacket and his servant come listlessly slouching 
along from out the forward horizon, you stare at the wide unproportion between this slender com- 
pany, and the boundless plains of sand through which they are keeping their way.’ - - + ‘On the 
fifth day of my journey the air above lay dead, and all the whole earth that I could reach with my ut- 
most sight and keenest listening, was still and lifeless as some dispeopled and forgotten world, that 
rolls round and round in the heavens, through wasted floods of light. The sun, growing fiercer and 
fiercer, shone down more mightily now than ever on me he shone before, and as | drooped my head 
under his fire and closed my eyes against the glare that surrounded me, I slowly fell asleep, for how 
many minutes or moments, I cannot tell, but after a while I was gently awakened by a peal of church 
bells — my native bells —the innocent bells of Marlen, that never before sent forth their music be- 
yond the Blaygon hills! My first idea naturally was, thatI still remained fast under the power of a 
dream. I roused myself and drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, and plunged my bare face into 
the light. Then at least I was well enough wakened, but still those old Marlen bells rung on, not 
ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, steadily, merrily ringing ‘for church.’ After a while the sound 
died away slowly ; it happened that neither I nor any of my party had a watch by which to measure 
the exact time of its lasting, but it seemed to be that about ten minutes had passed before the bells 
ceased. I attributed the effect to the great heat of the sun, the perfect dryness of the clear air through 
which | moved, and the deep stillness of all around me; it seemed to me that these causes, by occa- 
sioning a great tension, and consequent susceptibility of the hearing organs, had rendered them liable 
to tingle under the passing touch of some mere memory, that must have swept across my brain in a 
moment of sleep. Siuce my return to England it has been told me that like sounds have been heard 
at sea, and that the sailor becalmed under a vertical sun, in the midst of the wide ocean, has listened 
in trembling wonder to the chime of his own village bells.’ 


One of the most striking chapters in the volume is that upon ‘Cairo and the Plague.’ 
It is replete with the most terrific pictures of the dreadful mortality of that scourge of the 
East. We must close-our extracts, however, with the following ‘ first impressions’ of the 
Pyramids: 


‘I WENT to see, and to explore the Pyramids. 

‘Familiar to one from the days of early childhood are the forms of the Egyptian Pyramids, and 
now, as I approached them from the banks of the Nile,I had no print, no picture before me, and yet 
the old shupes were there; there was no change; they were just as I had always knownthem. I 
straightened myself in my stirrups, and strived to persuade my understanding that this was real 
Egypt, and that those angles which stood up between me and the West were of harder stuff and 
more ancient than the paper pyramids of the green portfolio. Yet it was not till I came to the base 
of the great Pyramid, that reality began to weigh upon my mind. Strange to say, the bigness of the 
distinct blocks of stone was the first sign by which I attained to feel the immensity of the whole pile. 
Whey I came, and trod, and touched with my hands, and climbed in order that by climbing I might 
come to the top of one single stone, then, and almost suddenly, a cold sense and understanding of the 
Pyramid’s enormity came down overcasting my brain. 

‘Now try to endure this homely, sick-nursish illustration of the effect produced upon one’s mind 
by the mere vastness of the great Pyramid: whenl was very young (between the ages, I believe, of 
three and five years old,) being then of delicate health, I was often in time of night the victim of a 
strange kind of mental oppression; I lay in my bed perfectly conscious, and with open eyes, but with- 
out power to speak, or to move, and all the while my brain was oppressed to distraction by the pre- 
sence of a single and abstract idea — the idea of solid immensity. It seemed to me in my agonies 
that the horror of this visitation arose from its coming upon me without form or shape — that the 
close presence of the direst monster ever bred in hell would have been a thousand times more tolera- 
ble, than that simple idea of solid size ; my aching mind was fixed, and riveted down upon the mere 
quality of vastness, vastness, vastness; and was not permitted to invest with it any particular object. 
If I could have done so the torment would have ceased. When at last I was roused from this state of 
suffering, | could not of course in those days (knowing no verbal metaphysics, and no metaphysics at 
all, except by the dreadful experience of an abstract idea,) I could not of course find words to des- 
cribe the nature of my sensations, and even now I cannot explain why it is that the forced contempla- 
tion of a mere quality, distinct from matter, should be so terrible. Well, now my eyes saw and 
knew, and my hands and my feet informed my understanding, that there was nothing at all abstract 
about the great Pyramid; it was a big triangle, sufficiently concrete, easy to see, and rough to the 
touch ; it could not of course, affect me with the peouliar sensation which I have been talking of, but 
yet there was something akin to that old night-mare agony in the terrible completeness with which 
& mere mass of masonry could fill and load my mind, 
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‘ And Time too; the remoteness of its origin, no less than the enormity of its proportions, screens 
an Egyptian pyramid from the easy and familiar contact of our modern minds; at its base the common 
earth ends, and all above is a world— one not created of Gop; not seeming to be made by men’s 
hands, but rather, the shear giant-work of some old dismal age weighing down this younger planet.’ 





We can add nothing by way of comment to the favorable effect of the foregoing extracts ; 
nor need we if we could. The publishers, we are glad to perceive, have presented the 
work in a garb befitting its rare literary merits. 


Tue Nortn American Review, for the April Quarter. Volume LX. pp. 502. Boston: Orts, 
BROADERS AND Company. New-York: C.S. Francis anp CoMPANY. 














THERE are eight ‘articles’ proper in the present number of the ‘ North American,’ and 
a list containing ten briefer ‘ Critical Notices.’ The first paper, and one of much interest, 
is upon the writings of PascaL. The reviewer has a thorough appreciation of the genius 
and productions of his author, which are examined with perspicuity and force. The fol- 
lowing collated passages from Pasca.’s ‘Thoughts upon Religion and other Topics,’ afford 
a striking contrast of the nothingness of man in the midst of nature, with his grandeur as 
a thinking soul : 


‘Wuat is man in the midst of nature? A cipher in respect to the infinite, and all in comparison ia | 
with nonentity.—a mean betwixt nothing and all. He is infinitely far removed from the two ex- 
tremes; and his being is not less distant from the nothingness whence he was drawn, than from the 
infinite in which he is ingulfed. In the order of intelligent things, his intellect holds the same rank 
that his body does in the expanse of nature; all that he can do is to discern some phenomena from 
the midst of things, in eternal despair of ever knowing their beginning or their end. All things 
cume from nothing, and extend even to the infinite. Who can follow this astonishing progress? The 
author of these marvels understands them ; to all others they are unintelligible. We burn with de- 
sire to kuow every thing, and to build a tower which shall rise even to the heavens. But our whole 
edifice cracks, and the earth opens beneath us even tothe abyss.’ + - - ‘MAN is the feeblest branch 
of nature, but it is a branch that thinks. Itis not necessary that the whole universe should rise in 
arm: tocrush him. A vapor, a drop of water, is enough to kill him. Butif the universe should 
crush him, he would still be nobler than that which causes his death ; for he knows that he is dying, 
and the universe knows nothing of its power over him.’ 
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Pasca.’s fine remark, in speaking of the weight due to authority, that the ancients after 
all were only the children among mankind, has been:so often cited without giving him . | 
credit for it, that the reviewer condenses it in his own words: 
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‘ANIMALS make no progress. The hexagonal cells of bees were as accurately measured and 
finished a thousand years ago, as they are at the present day. It is not so with man, who is born for 
eternity. He is ignorant at first, but constantly acquires knowledge, not ouly from his own experi- , 
ence. but from the accumulated’wisdom of his predecessors. Men are now very nearly in the same it 
condition that the ancient philosophers would have arrived at, if they could have lived till our times, if 
constantly adding to their knowledge what they might have acquired by study during so many cen- ; 
turies. All the generations of men during so many ages ought to be considered only as one man, 

who lives forever, and is continually learning. Hence; how improper it is to respect philosophers 

for their antiquity! For as old age is the period farthest removed from infancy, who does not see, 

that the old age of this universal man ought not to be sought for in the years nearest to his birth, but 

in those most remote from it? Those whom we cull the ancients were truly young in all things, and 

formed the infancy of mankind. As we have joined to their knowledge the experience of the ages 

which came after them, it is in us that this antiquity is to be found which we are wont te revere in 

others.’ 


The succeeding paper is upon WueaTon’s ‘ History of the Law of Nations,’ which we 
have not as yet found leisure to read; and is followed by an article upon ‘ The Modern j 
! Jews,’ in which the late and present condition of the ‘ ancient covenant people’ in Europe ‘ 
and elsewhere is clearly set forth. ‘CHALMERs’ History of the American Colonies,’ ‘ H1- 
DRETH’s Theory of Morals,’ and the ‘ Travels of the Bohemian Nobleman, Leo von Roz- . 
MITAL,’ through the western countries of Europe, in 1465, are titles of papers which ensue, / 
and the last-named of which we perused with no little interest. The ‘ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion,’ a work which we fear is destined to be over-wrilten upon, is next reviewed by a writer 
evidently well acquainted with every branch of his subject. The arguments and hypo- 
theses of the book are treated with elaborate analysis and caustic severity. The ‘ Memoirs 
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of the Marquis Pompat of Portugal’ concludes the distinctive ‘ papers,’ leaving for the 
ninth article the usual batch of short ‘ Critical Notices.’ LoncreLLow’s ‘ Waif’ is de- 
servedly commended, as are also LowE.v’s ‘Conversations.’ The latter receives a slight 
castigation, however, for one of his ‘ views’ in a matter of art: 


‘Questions of art are sometimes decided by Mr. Lowe. in an off-hand manner, which those 
who know the least about the subject are the most likely to adopt. The beautiful piece of sculpture 
executed by Mr. Crawrorp for the Boston Athena um — one of the very few works which we have 
in the United States in the highest classical style of the art —is ‘ put down’ by an unanswerable sneer 
concerning Lempriere's Classical Dictionary ; and the great esthetic question of drapery in sculp- 
ture—a question which may well require long study and profound consideration to settle it on its 
true grounds — is quite summarily despatched, by the usual cant about the improbability of General 
WASHINGTON appearing in a Roman dress before an assembly of his countrymen; as if sculpture, 
ancient or modern, were called upon to perpetuate the conceptions of the tailor, the shoemaker, and 
the hatter; and as if the pig-tail, the cocked-hat, and the breeches, which have so ludicrously dis- 
guised the dignity of the human form in modern times, must be rendered perdurable, by being sent 
down to posterity in the eternal marble. The mistake arises from confounding drapery with dress, 
two things essentially different, and not more different now than they were in the highest bloom of 
Grecian art. The one is a matter of art, and wholly subservient to artistic effect; the other a matter 
of personal convenience, and shifting in form and fashion every day. The young gentlemen of 
Athens no more appeared in the streets in the dresses of the immortal Panathenaic procession on the 
friezes of the Parthenon, than they rode living horses unsaddled and unbridled, as those figures be- 
stride their marble steeds. 


A few lines are devoted to Mr. Cuarnies Lanman’s ‘ Letters from a Landscape-Painter,’ 
in which that ambitious littérateur’s affected, ungrammatical style, ‘ the interjections and 
exclamations with which his letters are studded over,’ and his ‘studied pleasantry and 
smartness,’ are felicitously exposed. A couple of similes, the first borrowed from Worps- 
WoRTH’s idea of the ‘ army of clouds’ coming out of the horizon and rolling up the zenith, 
and the second as familiar to our ears as ‘ household words,’ are commended by the re- 
viewer. It is unfortunate, that what was intended to relieve just condemnation, happens 
to prove the severest portion of the brief notice under consideration. The ‘ North Ameri- 
can’ preserves its usual excellence in externals, under the supervision of its new and enter- 
prising proprietors. 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SCHILLER AND GOETHE, from 1794 to 1805. Translated by GeorcE 
H. Catvert. Volume First. pp. 392. New-York and London: WiLEy aNp PuTNamM. 

Tue letters between ScHILLER and GoETHE are a record kept by friendship of the 
habitual feelings and thoughts of two great poets ; and our translator is of opinion that if 
he has adequately executed his task, he has opened to American and English readers ‘ the 
richest epistolary treasure that the literature contains.’ ‘There is no other instance of 
affectionate union between two men of such genius, intellect, and culture ; and that under 
circumstances peculiarly adapted to promote a rapid interchange of letters. The corres- 
pondence, which consists of more than nine hundred letters, embraces ten years of the 
prime of both, and ended only with ScuiLuer’s life. This proximity of their places of 
residence fed the correspondence, by keeping their friendship warm through frequent per- 
sonal intercourse. Their labors animated their letters, the letters created a want of the 
fuller and freer communication by conversation, conversation gave fresh impulse to 
their labors, and thus their friendship, founded on the broadest mutual esteem, and 
fostered by an ever-active circle of invigorating influences, uttered itself in a correspon- 
dence as cordial as it is intellectual. Poetry, scienge, literature, religion, art, philosophy, 
subjects that are the familiar inmates of such minds, come up constantly, of course, and are 
touched with the free and masterly strokes to be expected in confidential effusions between 
GorTueE and ScuittLer. The reader rises with them into the regions where such men 
have chiefly their being,and there with them partakes of their wholesome indifference to 
what are commonly regarded as the great interests of life. In the easy, eager, private dis- 
eussion of the principles that underlie the fundamental departments of human thought, we 
behold in a manner the secret growth of these two extraordinary minds. We witness the 
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relaxation of giants ; we can figure to ourselves what may be the sports of gods.’ In put- 
ting the German into English, the translator has been as direct and literal as is compatible 


with our own idiom, preserving at the same time, with the original, the laxness proper to 
a sincere epistolary style. 


Esayss spy THEOPHILUS Parsons. In one volume. pp. 228. Boston: Orrs CLrapr. New-York: 
Joun ALLEN, 139 Nassau-street, and BARTLETT AND WELFoRD, Astor-House. 


THERE is a great purity in this beautiful book. It is presented to its readers with be- 
coming modesty, which at once creates a feeling in favor of the writer, a lawyer of dis- 
tinction in Boston, we have been informed, and a son of the late Chief Justice Parsons, 
of that capital. ‘Whatsoever,’ says our author, ‘is found in these hastily-written papers 
that is new and just and interesting, belongs to the system of truth, to be found in the 
writings of SwEDENBORG ; and the_obscurities which mingle withjthe light I have endea- 
vored to borrow, are my own. I call them essays, only for want of another name ; for if I 
knew one of less significance I should certainly adopt it.” Mr. Parsons would be justified 
in giving his chapters a more significant name even than ‘ essays ;’ they are treatises indeed, 
upon the great themes of ‘ Providence,’ ‘ Life,’ ‘ Natural and Spiritual Correspondences,’ 
‘the Human Form,’ ‘ Religion,’ etc., each one of which will command the attention and 
respect of the reader, even though he may not perhaps agree with the writer in all his 
views. One thing may certainly be relied upon; the tenets of that truly great man, Swe- 
DENBORG, are every day acquiring wider prevalence. His works are becoming generally 
current in American communities, and the periodicals which set forth his benevolent doc- 
trines are attaining an encouraging circulation. Perhaps no writer upon spiritual subjects 
is so much misunderstood by those whose knowledge of his belief and that of his followers 
is derived ‘ from hear-say.’ Here, for example, in a few plain, clear sentences, there is that 
explained which has been often so distorted as to appear scarcely otherwise than utterly ridi- 
culous. It concludes the chapter on ‘ Life,’ and follows the remark, that inthe bright world 
to which we go, man sees his own affections, his own thoughts, in form and activity; they 
grow as he grows, and change as he changes; they are always himself in outward repre- 
sentation : 


‘Inro this spirit-world man enters at death. While in this lower world his spiritual body was 
within his natural body, giving it life and power and sense. It was always his spiritual eye which 
saw, his spiritual ear which heard, his spiritual senses which took cognizance of all things about him. 
But while he lived in the material body, it was only through the material organs of that body, that 
the eye of his spiritual body could see and its ear could hear; and for that purpose these materia} 
organs were exquisitely fitted to the spiritual organs which they served as instruments But when 
these material organs or coverings fell off, the spiritual eye, the true and living eye, does not lose the 
power of seeing. It loses the power of seeing the material things for which it once possessed a ma- 
terial organ, and acquires the power of seeing the spiritual substances and forms which this material 
organ had veiled. So it is with all the senses, and with all the organs of the body. The man rises 
from that portion of earth which his soul once vivified ; rises with the spiritual body he always had, 
and rises in full possession of all his senses and faculties, into a world of spiritual substances, of which 
his spiritual senses and organs now take cognizance in the same manner as the material organs here 
perceive material things. In a word, Death is Birth, and then man rises a man as before, but ina 
new world ; yet, with all his organs, limbs, senses, faculties ; and into a world like in its appearances, 
and analogous in its uses, to the world he has left.’ 


We surely need not ask our readers to admire with us this beautiful illustration of the 
inner life : 


‘Tue language of the Bible harmonizes with all human experience, in declaring that all progress 
implies effort, resistance, combat; but there are intervals of peace ; intervals, when the battle of that 
day is won, and the wearied soldier rests and rejoices; intervals, when the climbing pilgrim has 
reached a mountain-top, and while he breathes the sweet freshness of its air, he looks back upon his 
nights of darkuess and his days of toil, and around upon a world now glowing with beauty because 
the love which fills it is, for that hour, unveiled; and upward toa sky, from which the clouds hayg 
melted or else give back the sunshine in golden light; and forward, to the distant and loftier sum- 
mits, where peace has a more abiding home. These are intervals of refreshing rest and calm and 
quiet gladness. They spring from the cessation of conflict between the life that lies latent in the 
inmost soul and that which animates the external character. This external life is not yet wholly 
obedient, wholly conformed to the life within; but for a while it is quiescent; for a while it yields sq 
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far as to give rest to the soul, and a foretaste of the joy, the measure of which will be full when the 
work is done. And these states of peace give strength for further endeavors, further conflicts. 
They come again before the mind when hope is fainting, and breathe into her the breath of life; they 
come to rebuke the fear that might else be despair; to invigorate the efforts which begin to fail, to 
strengthen the resolution when it wavers. They come to remind us that in the treasury of Divine 
Love there is enough to compensate for all that we can do, and all that we cun suffer.’ 


We should be glad, did our limits permit, to follow our author in his observations upon 
‘ providence’ and the ‘human form ;’ but we shall content ourselves with the following 
passage, which we take from the remarks upon ‘religion.’ Would that this ‘Religion of 
Love’ might more and more abound : 


‘Ir is the essence of love to wish to give something of its own to another. God is love —is per- 
fect, infinite love. Therefore it is His constant and universal desire to give to man something of His 
own, something of Himself —to give him Himself; that is, to give him Love. ‘l'his was the Divine 
desire, from which man was created; and from this Divine desire, man was so created that he might 
receive of the Divine Love, and appropriate it to himself, and live by it as his own love and life. But 
this love is the love of goodness, of every thing good, and of that only; and therefore in proportion 
as a man loves what is good, he answers the purpose for which he was created, because in that pro- 
portion he permits God to give him of Himself. Therefore it is the first purpose of religion, which 
is the divine means whereby the divine ends may be accomplished, to make man good, But sel- 
fishness is the opposite of love and of good. A disposition to love self, and to give to self what 
belongs to another, is the exact opposite of the disposition which it is the purpose of religion to pro- 
duce and conjoin. And the greatest possible injustice and selfishness consists in attributing to oueself 
that goodness which comes as the free gift of Him who alone is Good. It is therefore the purpose of 
religion, not more to make man good, than to make him know and acknowledge that this is the 
work of God. Indeed, these two things are one; because genuine goodness in any man must necessa- 
rily exclude the thought that he is good of himself and of his own proper power, since it must neces- 
sarily exclude selfishness and injustice.’ 


The following comparison between physical and spiritual action is ingenious and forci- 
ble: 


‘If we look at the human body, and ask what constitutes its highest health and greatest vigor, we 
shall see that it is the absolute prevalence of neighborly love among its parts and members. For 
every part of the human body works for all the rest, and not direetly for itself. The brain secretes 
its nervous fluid, and sends it in a stream of life to give sensibility and motion to the whole body. 
The heart impels its current of living blood even to the extremities, and the lungs are busy in puri- 
fying and vitalizing this b'ood for the service of the whole. ‘The stomach and viscera are always 
employed in elaborating and preparing the means of life. The limbs move the body where it would 
go, and procure for it the means of nutriment. The eye sees every thing but itself, and the senses 
generally take notice of all things but themselves. Yet every part and organ lives and flourishes, 
because for it all the rest are upceasingly employed. As long as order and health prevail, no part 
appropriates any thing to itself or works in any way for itself, excepting so far as to secure for itself the 
full power of doing its proper work for others. In this condition and in this law of the human body, 
we have a vivid picture of the true order of human life. We may learn here whut self-love is. When 
we see that the moment any part diminishes its labor for others, or begins to appropriate to itself 
more than its capacity of usefulness requires, that moment disease begins; and if this selfish indul- 
gence continues, disease leads on to death; when we see this, self-love stands unveiled ; for we may 
see in this, its evil, its destructiveness, its true nature.’ 


We commend the comprehensive and ably-written chapter from which the foregoing 
extract is taken, and indeed the entire work of which it forms a part, to the heedful peru- 
sal of our readers. 





An ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC: designed as an Introduction to Prercr’s Course of 
Pure Mathematics, and as a Sequel to common Arithmetics. By Tuomas Hitu. Boston: James 
MUNROE AND COMPANY. 


Tne object of this work, evidently from the pen of a practical mathematician, is to 
supply a want which has long been a subject of remark among teachers of mathematics. 
It forms a desirable link between the common arithmetic and the admirable but difficult 
and severe course of the Cambridge mathematics. The rules which it contains are con- 
cise and simple, and many of the ‘ Practical Hints’ in the appendix are valuable to the 
student. We like the constant reference to preceding formule ; and are certain that if 
studied carefully, as it will be by all those into whose hands it comes, who design either to 
teach or study rightly, it will subserve the design of its author; who in a modest, and 
what is better, a short preface, explains the reasons which led to its publication. 
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SomE THOUGHTS ON Borges. — One of the pleasant papers of the late lamented ‘OL- 
LAPOD’ was not included in his ‘ Literary Remains,’ recently published. It was entitled 
*The Genus Bore,’ and contained many of the writer’s characteristic touches. In the 
course of his essay, he remarks: ‘There are two leading classes of bores — the garrulous 
and the taciturn. Heaven help you, when you are victimized by one of the first class! He 
deluges you with words. He inflicts all the scandal and news upon you, while you look 
like Resignation hugging a whipping-post. You feel irritated awhile, and then ill. He 
has tongue enough for both, and only requires that you resolve yourself into a horrible 
deformity, by becoming all ear. You gape, and show symptoms of sleep. He doesn’t 
care ; you may sleep, or dislocate your jaws, as you please. He is one of the emissaries 
of fate, sent on earth to punish, and he means to fulfil the purpose of his destiny. ‘There 
is no getting clear of his noise ; and you may as well be as complacent as you can, and 
regard his tongue as the scourge which inflicts chastisement for past sin. Again, a taci- 
turn bore drops into your presence. You talk first on one subject and then on some other ; 
but instead of showing interest, he looks as if his leaden eyelid would fall in spite of your 
efforts. You think the fellow a fool; and can scarcely resist the propensity to enlighten 
him in regard to himself, by telling him so. You look ‘ unutterable things’ at him ; but 
you cannot stir him up. Your heart sinks within you, and fora moment you look the 
model of a statue of despair. You ask him to read the morning paper, but he is ‘ tired to 
death of politics.” You offer him a book, and he fumbles it listlessly for a moment, and 
puts itdown. Your agony becomes excruciating ; your friend looks like the impersonation 
of the nightmare, and he clings to youas the Old man of the Sea clung to Sinbad.’ 

Poo eg, the well-known author of the ‘ Little Pedlington’ Sketches, once wrote an ad- 
mirable ‘ Discourse of Bores,’ in which he drew several pictures of the various individuals 
of the species ; having previously ‘defined his position,’ in the Jonnson1an form, He 
‘began at the beginning’ by this extract from an imaginary dictionary: 

‘To BORE, v. a. (figuratively from to pierce ?) With unfeeling pertinacity to perforate, or driv® 
through, heart, brain, and soul, with irresistible tediousness, as with an auger one bores through a 
nine-inch plank. 

‘Bore, n. 8. One who with unfeeling pertinacity, perforates, or drives through, heart, brain, and 
soul, with irresistible tediousness, as with an auger one bores through a nine-inch plank. One who 
lacks the faculty of perceiving the point at which attention succumbs to lassitude. An excruciator. 
A tyrant who, without the sanction of a trial by jury; or any other form of |aw,but solely of his own 
authority, inflicts upon a company the capital punishment of his tediousness,’ 

This is a more comprehensive but not more faithful definition of a bore than was given 
by a lad, who said, ‘A bore is somebody who does n’t know when it is time for him to 
leave off doing something.’ Poone remarks, that among their other agreeable qualities, 
bores seem to be endowed with the faculty of detecting, with extraordinary accuracy, the 
time and occasions when their company is least of all desirable ; and these they invariably 
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pounce upon, when they intend to perform an operation upon you. The ‘Indicating Bore’ 
is a felicitous illustration in point; and in the hope to check the progress of some one 
of the class, who may perhaps be encountered at the present exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, we annex the portrait of Mr. INpEx : 


‘ INDEX will not permit you to see with your own eyes, or hear with your own ears; but to see or 
hear — nay, to touch, taste, or smell — he will insist on your following the guidance of his senses in 
preference to yourown. Ina picture-gallery he will not allow you the gratification of discovering 
the excellence of a work; he must point them outto you: he will not permit the beauties of a picture 
to develope themselves gradually to your perception, but abruptly directs your notice to what is 
finest in it. You are entranced by the profound pathos of a CorrEGGI0; he slaps you on the back, 
and you are dragged away to-admire the finish of a brown jug ina Tenrers. You would remain to 
enjoy the higher qualities of the pieture, but the brown’ jug being all that InpEx intended to show 
you, you are whisked off to look at a fly and a drop of water in a flower-piece. He is as tiresome as 
an old housekeeper at a show-place; nay, worse, for he is not so amusing. 

‘ He sits next to you at dinner. You are about to take anchovy sauce to your salmon, for the 
foolish reason that you like it. INDEX recommends ketchup instead, which you reject because it is 
your aversion. He assures you it is the only sauce to be taken with salmon; you shudder at the 
smell of it. He insists, he persists. ‘Now, try ketchup; do; you must—you shall; you have no 
notion how good it is: but let me give you the proper quantity ; there —I’m sure you'll like it.’ You 
— no other alternative than to be bored to death, or poisoned with ketchup, and naturally prefer 
the latter. 

We were together at the Opera one evening. Madame Pasta was acting Medea. ‘The great 
point in the performance,’ said INDEX, ‘is her exclamation Jo! Tl give you notice when that is 
coming, but never mind the rest.’ And, truly, not one other particle of the opera would he allow me 
to enjoy. At length the moment for the celebrated exclamation approached. ‘Now it is coming,’ 
cried INDEX; ‘stop—not yet; wait—now for it!’ These last words he accompanied with a sharp 
dig of bis elbow in my side, which shook me from head to foot ;- and by the time I had recovered from 
the shock, the long expected Jo was numbered among the things that had been. 


Who has not encountered the ‘ Singing Bore?” Sometimes such an one overcomes you 
at a dinner party, by attempting to execute a nonsensical song of some dozen short verses, 
with a ‘ fol-de-rol tid-rei’ chorus, three times as long as the verses themselves; and if he 
can remember only the first two of the twelve stanzas, he repeats those a dozen times, in his 
efforts to recollect the remainder. ‘Cart Frizpricn Von ScisTRUMMUNDWARBLE- 
HEIM’ is a more elaborate specimen of the singing bore. He is always alive to the slightest 
provocation, upon which he pounces with cat-like activity. For instance: at a pleasant 
conversational dinner-party one evening, the dessert was scarcely placed upon the table, 
when somebody desired the servant to give him another knife, the one he had being ‘ loose 
in the handle :’ 


‘ HANDEL!’ exclaimed Carl. ‘What a composer! what oratorios! How massive! how grand! 
how magnificent! how sublime! I know them by heart; could sing them in my sleep. Of course 
you are all acquainted with the ‘ Messiah.’ It opens with this you know.’ 

Cart cleared his voice and proceeded to sing ‘Comfort ye, my people.’ This was endured with 
patience, and by some received with pleasure, for he sung it well. But on he went with ‘ Every 
¥Valley.’ This threatened a death-blow to conversation, and signs of uneasiness in the whole party 
were manifest; but common civility prevented a direct interruption of the annoyance. The singer 
would have felt this could he have felt. But bores have no feeling: take that for a rule. 

*‘ Comfort us, indeed !’ mumbled one. 

‘ What an intolerable bore!’ muttered another. 

* Ts there no patriot present who will thrust a decanter-stopper down his throat!’ said a third to his 
neighbor. But all tono purpose. 

‘Car was preparing to whistle the Pastoral Symphony, when one of the party, in a tone of mock 
gravity, thus addressed him: 

‘My dear Mr. ScuTRUMMUNDWARBLEHEIM, you have very often favored us with that. Now, we 
shall be delighted if you will go through ‘ Judas Maccabeeus,’ ‘Israel in Egypt,’ and any other 
oratorio, or two; but if you give us any more of the ‘Messiah,’ we are resolved to tie you neck and 
heels, and deposit you under the table for the rest of the evening. 

‘It is told of him that, upon a certain occasion, having sung all the men out of the drawing-room of 
the Traveller’s Club (of which he was a member,) he was afterward found in one of the dressing- 
rooms, singing ‘ Vivi tu,’ to a deaf man through his ear trumpet.’ 


There is also the ‘ Twattling Bore,’ fond of inflicting upon every body what he calls 
* conversation ;’ ‘by which must be understood, that he sets his tongue, a high-pressure en- 
gine of eighty-ass power, in motion the moment he is awake, and allows it to gabble on 
until he is fast asleep again ;’ the ‘ Story-telling Bore,’ who is always on the qui vive for a 
hint, and yet always finds an unlucky occasion for introducing his stories, and who lacks 
the tact to know ‘ when it is time to leave off doing something ;’ the ‘ Prosing Bore,’ a 
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long-winded animal, whois continually interrupting himself with the trivial and irrelevant 
thoughts and remembrances that flit through his mind ; and the ‘Wet Blanket,’ or ‘ Damper,’ 
a negative sort of bore, who extinguishes the blaze of hilarity at its very outbreak, by a 
look, a shrug, or suppressed yawn, just as a narrative is working up to its most interesting 
point. But we must close, before we add another to the list, in the shape of an ‘ Editorial 
Bore.’ 











Manuscript Porm or THE LATE Joun G. C. Brainarp. — We are indebted to an 
esteemed friend in Connecticut for the following truly beautiful poem, from the pen of the 
lamented Joun G. C. Bratyarp, for which we desire to tender our cordial thanks. It has 
been carefully preserved by a friend of the author’s, and is placed in type from his manu- 
script, with all its original interlineations and erasures. BRAINARD was always an espe- 
cial favorite of ours. It is well observed, by one who knew him well, that his language is 
always appropriate and pure, his diction free and harmonious, and his sentiments natural 
and sincere. His serious poems are all characterized by deep feeling and delicate fancy ; 
and if we had no other record of him, they would show us that he was a man of great 
gentleness, simplicity and purity :’ 





SONG TO 









THE MEMORY OF MOZART. 


ADDRESSED TO THE AOLIAN HARP. 


' 

Ir e’er, when solemn stillness reigns, t | 

Our wakeful eyes a vigil keep, b | 
When all — the silent plains ; 

The voice of Nature seems to sleep, ) 

i 








Harp of the winds! Oh let the gale 
Awake thy sadly-pleasing wail ! 
























Thy mingling chords so wild are flung, 
So soft their heavenly murmurs ring, 
They thrill as if an angel sung, 

Or Antev’s finger touched the string ; 
Harp of the winds! Oh let the gale 
Awake thy sadly pleasing wail! 

Now the notes awhile complain, 

Now they with the breeze decay: 
Hark! they cease — they breath again — 
A moment swell; then melt away ! 


—— 


But ah! more sweet, his heavenly strain, 
Who with Italia’s* poet sung; 

Can aught the raptured ear enchain, 
Like airs which o’er his lyre have rung? 

Harp of the winds! thy pensive tone, 

Thy wildest thrill, are all his own! 


Each mingled chord, each wandering note, 
f His magic touch would oft combine, 
H As dyes that o’er the azure float, 

; Together in the rainbow shine ; 

If Music now his soul inspire, / 
Harp of the winds ! thou art his lyre. 








In song he closed life's fleeting day, : 
Ev'n like the swan when death is nigh, ! 
His requiem t was his parting lay, 
Its closing strain, its latest sigh! 












* METASTASIO. 
t Tue ‘Requiem’ was composed during his last illness: he died almost immediately after it was 
finished, 
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Lecat Maxims.—‘Pouncn’ is a wag, certainly, but he is a philosopher as well; and 
moreover, thoroughly versed in all knowledge, and especially familiar with legal lore and 
technicalities. We have been so much entertained with some of his late illustrations of 
legal maxims, which have been handed down in Latin and English, from time immemo- 
rial, that we have brought a few specimens together for the amusement of our readers. 
Legal grammar, concerning which we had something to say not long since, is thus glanced 
at: ‘ For ages the law has regarded grammar as a guest at a dinner-party regards cham- 
pagne, taking it when it happens to be there, but never insisting on having it. Now an in- 
dictment against Joun, the husband of Ex1zasETH YEOMAN, is good ; for though LINDLEY 
Murray would say the yeoman meant Ex1zaseru, the law would say that a woman can’t 
be a man, and that Joun, the husband, must be considered as the YEoMAN referred to. So, 
in the case of the actor who burst in upon Ricnarp the Third, exclaiming, ‘ My lord, ’tis 
I, the early village cock,’ and forgot the remainder of the passage, it is clear he could not 
have been sued as the early village cock; for such a description, though grammatically 
correct, would have been at variance with all probability.” The subjoined contain more 
truth than poetry: 


‘ Deceit and fraud shall be remedied on all occasions.’ — It may be very true that deceit and fraud 
ought to be remedied, but whether they are, is quite another question. It is much to be feared that in 
law, as well as in other matters, ought sometimes stands for nothing. 

‘ The law favors a thing which is of necessity.’ — This is the doctrine of ‘needs must when a certain 
old gentleman drives ;’ and the law favors any thing which he happens to be concerned in. That the 
law favors necessity, is not, however, wholly true; for ifa man has stolen a penny-loaf from necessity, 
the law has no favor to show to it. The idea of law favoring necessity, is at variance with the maxim 
that ‘ necessity has no law,’ which is very likely to be the truth, for necessity not being able to pay for 
law, is not very likely to get any.’ 

‘ An action cannot arise from a naked agreement.’ — A naked agreement is an agreement not clothed 
with a consideration; and certainly it seems very inconsiderate to allow an agreement to go forward 
to the world in the state alluded to. Among some of the jurists it is thought that the reason why no 
action arises from a naked agreement is, that such an agreement being naked, must have been already 
stripped of every thing ; and as there is nothing to be got from it, the lawyers will have nothing to 
do with it.’ 

‘ A personal action dies with the person.’ — This maxim is clear enough, and means that an action 
brought against a man who dies in the middle of it cannot be continued. Thus, though the law 
will sometimes pursue a man to the grave, his rest is not there liable to be disturbed by the lawyers. 
If a soldier dies in action, the action does not necessarily cease, but is often continued with considera- 
ble vigor afterward.’ 

‘ The law compels no one to impossibilities,’ — This is extremely considerate on the part of the law; 
but if it does not compel a man to impossibilities, it sometimes drives him to attempt them. The law, 
however, occasionally acts upon the principle of two negatives making an affirmative, thus treating 
two impossibilities as if they amounted to a possibility. As, when a man cannot pay a debt, law ex- 
penses are added which he cannot pay either; but the latter being added to the former, it is presumed 
perhaps that the two negatives or impossibilities may constitute one affirmative or possibility, and the 
debtor is accordingly thrown into prison if he fails to accomplish it.’ 

‘ The law favors things which are inthe custody of the law.’ — The sort of favor shown by the law 
to such as are in its custody, isof a very peculiar character. Cutting the hair in the very last style of 

fashion (the last that any one would voluntarily adopt) and attending to the health by subscribing 
constant exercise on the tread wheel, together with a diet of the most moderate nature, are among 
the favors which the law shows to those who are its custody.’ 


Under the head of ‘ Honor of the Bar,’ ‘ Puncn’ has a Newgate advertisement from Mr. 
Or_y GaMMoN, addressed ‘ To the Unfortunate :’ 


* Mr, Orry Gammon, Q.€C., still continues to give his valuable assistance to gentlemen and ladies in 
difficulties, on his usual moderate terms. Mr. Gammon undertakes to prove or disprove any thing, 
to bully any wituess, to melt the heart of any judge on the bench, or to cut jokes that shall make even 
the unfortunate gentleman in the dock burst out laughing. 

‘ Mr. Ory engages to cry at the domestic passages of his speech, and provide his own pocket-hand- 
kerchief. According to the case, (and dependant upon previous arrangements, to be settled with Mr. 
Gammon’s clerk,) Mr. G. will blow his nose and whimper, or faint and turn pale, or burst out into a 
regular howl, accompanied by a shower of real tears, that may be measured by the tea-spoonful. 
The degrees of sentiment will vary with the case —say larceny, forgery, or murder. 

‘In cases where both jokes and tears are to be supplied, the terms will, of course, be in proportion. 


Mr. GAMMON need not say that both articles are prime.’ 
The keen satire of the above maxims will not be lost upon the reader. The most import- 


ant facts are not always developed in learned treatises. ‘There ’s many a true word 
spoken in jest.’ 
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Gossip wiITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — ‘ Expect not, hope not, thou too much,’ 
indulgent reader, of our humble departments, at this present. Believe us, if we are either 
over dull, desultory, or didactic, there is what the lawyers call a ‘ moving why’ for it; an 
argument peculiar to May-day in Gotham; a period when, as DicKENs says, ‘ all the letters 
of the alphabet are seized with a sudden wish to go out boarding and lodging ;’ when large 
houses and small, country houses and town houses, are seeking demand or are demanded ; 
when furniture-carts are traversing the metropolis in every direction, piled to the top with 
properties ‘ too numerous to mention ;’ when the house-wife pouts and men-folk grumble ; 
and a chaos, more miscellaneous than that lately described by ‘ Puncn,’ every where 
prevails. We have lately been in the midst of great confusion ; seeking a house, and 
finding none, save such as ‘ extended long and large,’ or the reverse, a building sufficiently 
capacious to enable a small family to get in, but in the construction of which, an occa- 
sional inclination to turn round and get out again had not been thought of by the architect. 
We are moving, moving, MOVING, at length, however, in compliance with a ridiculous 
custom, which has nothing but age to recommend it; and beyond that fact, have not a 
word to add in extenuation of any editorial ‘ short-comings’ which may be apparent in 
the present number. - - - We must have hit Mr. Hupson, the SHaksPEARIAN com- 
mentator, ‘in the raw,’ in the few remarks which we devoted to him in our last number. 
We are informed that in a lecture the other evening upon HAMLET and ‘the sagacious and 
well-gloved Editor of the KnicKERBOCKER,’ he adverted among other things to his reported 
opinion touching Lady Macsetu, which he denied, with the gentleman-like exclamation, 
‘That’salie!’ ‘These be parlous words ;’ and we merely record them in honor of the 
courtesy and good taste of their utterer. In the mean time, lest it might be thought by a 
few persons that our impressions of Mr. Hupson’s style and matériel expressed an indivi- 
dual rather than a general opinion, we invite the reader’s attention to the remarks of two 
or three of our respected contemporaries, touching upon all the points to which we our- 
selves alluded. The observations of the ‘ Albion,’ a journal distinguished for the candor 
and diserimination of its criticisms, literary and dramatic, are more severe than any which 
we thought it expedient to make ; although we cannot but admit their justice. The fol- 
lowing alludes to the lecture on HaMuet: 


‘Mr. Hupson certainly presented nothing new or original in his attempted analysis of the charac- 
ter of HAMLET; all he said was but a stereotyped view of this mighty creation, familiar to every 
reader of the critics and annotators of SHaksPEARE. We felt as we have done in listening to what 
is termed a new opera, where the melodies and combinations of harmonies prove such familiar ac- 
quaintances, that we seem to have whistled them all our life. To those who have never studied our 

reat poet, and have neglected an acquaintance with his critics and commentators, Mr. HupsoN may 
be deemed an original genius ; an original he certainly is, in more senses than one; for he contrives to 
make his critical strictures ‘ pivots’ or ‘ organs,’ from which he ‘ trots out,’ to use one of his favorite 
phrases, some of the most bizarre and eccentric tirades on morals, politics, and religion, that we ever 
remember to have heard presented to refined or intelligent audiences ; and this too, in a manner which 
absolutely beggars description on paper. We should stamp this as bad taste under any circumstances, 
but in connection with a serious disquisition on one of the greatest compositions in our language, our 
condemnation would be doubly severe. SHAKsPEARE with us is but another name for all that is in- 
tellectual, noble and elevated in human nature. We would not approach his shrine to desecrate it 
with buffoonery or the tricks of a mountebank anxious to excite the risibility of his auditors. Of the 
style of Mr. HupsoN, as a writer, we can but echo the opinion expressed even by his warmest ad- 
mirers; it is antithetical to an extent that is both tiresome and ridiculous. Of his elocutionary pow- 
ers we dare not speak as they deserve.’ Nothing could be more affected than the manner which he 
dignifies by characterizing it as ‘natural !” 


The ‘ Albion’ condemns the ‘ flippant sarcasm’ which Mr. Hupson visited upon Mr. 
Macreapy for his conception of the scene with PoLonius; and has a trenchant hit at the 


brilliant logic displayed in the sage deduction that the Lord Chamberlain was an entirely 


selfish person ; an idea inferred from the passage : 


‘Tuts above all; to thine ownself be true ; 
And it must fo'low, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 
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Mr. Hupson, it would seem, construes this advice to mean that PoLontvus’ principle of 
action was an especial regard for ‘number one!’ Well may the ‘Albion’ ask: ‘Could any 
thing he more preposterous? Why, the merest tyro in ethics would confound this learned 
pundit.’ The subjoined isa passage from the review of a subsequent lecture, on MacBeTHu: 






‘Mr. Hupson is a skilful compiler, and an ingenious adapter of other men’s thoughts; he dishes 

up his cento in choice phraseology, and to give an air of originality to his productions, adopts the an- 
tithetical style to an extent that, however it may strike at first, becomes upon acquaintance, tedious, 
almost to nausea. His elocution, too, ‘is part of the system ;’ its oddity begets notoriety, and the 
lecturer’s end is answered. If these were the only faults chargeable on Mr. HupsoN, we should leave 
him quietly to pursue his vocation. We would not object to any peripatetic lecturer serving up the 
choice morsels of CoLertpGE, SCHLEGEL, Hazuitt, KNiGHT and VERPLANCK, in a presentable 
form; there are many who might profit by such a process; and were there even more of these lec- 
ture-compilers on the great bard, we believe society might be benefitted. But we must object to Mr. 
Hupson as an expounder of SHEAKSPEARE. Weare not willing to pin our faith on his claims to in- 
fallibility. We follow him with some degree of respect, when he skilfully arrays the thoughts of 
others ina lucid form; but we become indignant, when he presumptuously attempts to advance 
opinions on the character of our cherished bard, at variance with all received conceptions, and which 
are opposed to the letterand spirit of the text on which he attempts to annotate. We last week en- 
deavored to show the absurdity of his attack on the character of Polonius. In his second lecture, he 
took a bold flight, and absolutely denied to Lady Macbeth the possession of mind or reflection! Now, 
did we not conscientiously believe, that these startling attempts at originality of conception formed 
part of the system to attract notoriety, we should charitably believe them aberrations of mind, or 
that they arose from inability adequately to analyse the true meaning of language; or to want of per- 
ception distinctly to comprehend character.’ 

These remarks, from the pen of a gentleman who has long been one of the most thorough 
students of SHAKSPEARE among us, and who is intimately conversant with the writings of 
his earliest and latest commentators, embrace all the points touched upon in the observa- 
tions which we deemed it proper to make, in relation to Mr. Hupson. Other publications 
expressed similar opinions. Our contemporary of the ‘ Broadway Journal’ pronounced his 
enunciation ‘ the worst provincial drawl that ever wounded a human ear. For ourselves,’ 

added the editor, ‘ we wonder that any body could be induced to listen to Mr. Hupson a 
second time: perhaps, if we had survived the first lecture that we attended, we could have 
gone again, but that was impossible. Such was the peculiar effect of his drawling enun- 
ciation upon our nerves, that after sitting fifteen minutes in the sound of his voice, the 
marrow in our bones began to dissolve, our teeth were set on edge as by the filing of a 
saw, and chills crept over us like an ague-fit; to have listened a moment longer would 
have induced a paralysis, or something worse ; and we did not begin to resume our usual 
serenity until we had been jolted in an omnibus from the Stuyvesant Institute to Bowling- 
green.’ Our friend, the associate-editor of the ‘ Courter and Enquirer’ daily journal, for 
whose kind commendations of this Magazine we desire to express our sincere gratitude, 
pronounces our remarks upon Mr. Hupson’s lectures unjust and ‘ unconscientious.’ Not so, 
dear Sir. We went to hear Mr. Hupson twice, at the instance of two or three friends, 
who then thought him ‘ original and striking.’ We found him sufficiently striking, as we 
have said, but far less original. He was bent upon repeating strong things, fine things, 
good things, wise things, and severe things, all in the same breath. In common with many 
others, we saw through the adroit disguise of his uncouth manner, which was afterward 
somewhat subdued, a circumstance brought about by a species of practical admonition 
which was not to be disregarded. A great poet represents a great portion of mankind ; 
and we believe with the ‘ Journal’ that ‘ there are a thousand young men in our city fully 
as competent to instruct or entertain the public’ by SHaksPEARIAN readings and comments 
as Mr. Hupson. Yet it was given out that Mr. Hupson was to take the metropolis by 
storm. No modern lecturer upon SHaksPEare had approached him. From a high intel- 
lectual elevation, he ‘ beheld the distant tops of thoughts which men of common stature 
never saw.’ Boston had crowned him with honors. He had delivered his first lecture to 
a scattered few, but no man could number the entranced audiences that flocked to hear 
his closing performances. With this prestige in his favor, we went to hear him. We 
found him what we endeavored to describe him. We certainly did not use holiday phrases 
in our hasty limning, but we wrote without ill-nature, and without an unkind feeling 
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toward Mr. Hupson, for we did not know and had never before seen him. We adopted 
his own often-vaunted freedom of speech; for although, like old Asari, ‘ we can write 
as softly as other men, ‘ with submission to better judgments,’ and ‘ we leave it to you, gen- 
tlemen ; we are but one, and always distrust ourself; we only hint our thoughts; you 
will please to consider whether you will not think that it may seem to deserve your con- 
sideration,’ and the like. This is a taking way of writing; much good may it do them 
that use it!’ Mr. Hupson eschewed this style, and so in his case did we. He should not 
have been offended thereat. We simply expressed our candid opinions of his matter and 
manner; opinions, as we have shown, that are shared by our contemporaries. The result 
of Mr. Hupson’s labors is what might have been anticipated. Such sentences as these, 
in the notices of his successive lectures, tell the whole story : ‘a select though not crowded 
audience ;’ ‘his hearers were not as numerous as they should have been ;’ ‘there was more 
quality than quantity in his audience ;’ ‘the fact that his audiences have been small is 
discreditable to the public,’ and so forth. Indeed, Mr. Hupson himself declared, at the 
close of his last lecture, that he ‘ had not succeeded in New-York, (he admits, however, 
we understand, that there are some ‘ good minds’ in town!) but he intended to do so, before 
he died.’ We trust he may ; but he must first greatly improve himself; a laudable object, 
to which we learn he intends to devote the ensuing summer. That Mr. Hupson’s audiences 
were ‘small by degrees and beautifully less,’ in this metropolis, was owing to himself en- 
tirely. The ‘once-goers,’ as the Germans phrase it, were subsequently very shy. As 
Count D’Arrots said to Srepnen Kemste, when he asked him to repeat his visit to the 
Edinburgh theatre, tosee him play Fatstarr, ‘ with which he had been so highly pleased :’ 
*Yaas, | was mosh please ; I laugh mosh ; yaas, it was good fun; but one soche fun, it is 
enoff !’ And ‘so no more at present,’ Mr. Hupson, ‘ from yours’ in the bonds of sympathy, 
‘ The sagacious and well-gloved Editor of the KnrcKERBOCKER.’ - - - Weshall be happy 
to hear from ‘ M.’ with ‘ facts and proofs’ touching his mesmeric revelations. That there 
is a far-seeing discernment in the spirit, which reaches beyond the scope of our incarnate 
senses, we can well believe; but how ?—+that is the important question ; can our corres- 
pondent, or any one else, answer it? - - - Wer would call the especial attention of our 
town readers to the course of lectures upon elocution, and the SHAKSPEAREAN readings 
of Mr. Murpocn, at the Society Library. The metropolitan journals, we perceive, are 
unanimous in his praise. We have heard him with unqualified pleasure. He has a plea- 
sant, full voice, an unaffected manner, and possesses an intimate and practical knowledge 
of his subject and his author. He has attracted large and admiring audiences, who have 
confirmed the high reputation which preceded his arrival from Boston. - - - THERE was 
found one morning recently, on the floor of our publication-office, doubtless thrust under the 
door in the evening, the following communication. It was enveloped, first in a hard parch- 
ment-like sheet of dingy foolscap, folded end-wise, and sealed with a huge yellow wafer, and 
again in a wrapper made of an old newspaper, which was tied irregularly around in a 
‘ winding way,’ with a dirty cotton string. We assure our readers that it is what it pur- 
ports to be, a veritable production : 








‘Mister Eprrur: Inclosed you will find a poem, which you are at Liberty to publish, on the sole 
condition that you will put it in a good place in your Magazin, and not stick it away, in which case 
your own good Sense will show you niether of us won’t be much benefited; and I'shall ask no other 
Recompens for it but a good Consciens — barely, that you recommend it to the Public, and leave me, 
say twelve to fifteen copies of the KNICKERBOCKER to the publishing-offis, to send to the friends of 
the Girl. I send it to you because I am willing to contribute my might and help on with a Deserving 
publication; and I have got more of the same stamp; and I assure you, my dear Sir, you shall be 
thought of fust. I shall publish a volum of Poems, of which this is one. They comprise all subjects, 
from the Theatrical to the religiously-inclined ; and from the album to the expanded swellings of Ori- 
ental beauty. Someare humerous and some are of different metres. Some are of a high grasp, others 
again are similar if not slightly contrary; and not one I hope which will not contain some wholesom 
morel — but Transcendentalism I despise. It is that which is breaking the heart of literature of the 
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present, and ringing tears out of the nostrils of the best spirits of the age. A century ago, if sum of 
them filosofers had been told of it, they would have said it was a figment; and Gop help us, if that 
cloud is to hem up the progress of a national literature, our shipwrek is clus to hand. Excuse me 
if I speak with too much apparent severity, but not more than they deserve. I shall renew this sub- 
ject again — and in the meantime I remain, yours, Czarntes W. GreznwHam.’ 


The poem which was enclosed, was entitled ‘ Sweet Little Susanna,’ and ran for a 
short distance as followeth : 
‘Lamp of my Love! light of my eye! 
My Glory and my banner; 


To thee I would take the wiags of a dove and fly, 
Sweet little Susanna! 


* My cousin, my rich Lily of the Valley, 
I had ought to extol you in a proper manner, 
Forgive my enthusiastic muse if it should dally, 
Sweet little Susanna! 


‘J see you in the town of Jericho last autumn, 
’T was but a Glance while the sunbeam was my tanner; 
I see thee, I did see thee while I was a-sportin,’ 
Sweet little Susanna! 


‘I see you a-passin’ by the sparklin’ river; 
We had hauled our little boat, and was goin’ to man her; 
Your glance was like a arrow out of a quiver, 
Sweet little Susanna!’ 


Here Mr. GreennamM says: ‘Turn over; I mean on the other side of the paper, Mr. 
Epitur.’ Not being a ‘hint’ for a personal movement precisely, we obeyed the direction, 
and found on a succeeding page much more of the same order of genius, the infliction of 
which however we withhold for the present. Mr. GreennamM adds, ina postscript: ‘ Your 
can say sumthin’ about the Volum of poems if you think fit in your ‘ Editur’s Table.’ 
This is about the poorest of the hul lot, as I did n’t want to injur the sale by publishing 
the best ; and I would n’t like to have this pirated; so I think if you can take out a copy- 
right, and give notice underneath in the usual form, it would be good.? Mr. GREENHAM 
is without a compeer in versification, ‘ saving and excepting’ the composer of the ‘ Adven- 
tures in Michigan,’ (for which we are indebted to our friend ‘ W. A. S.,’ and concerning 
which we may have more to say hereafter,) and the writer of the ‘ Valentine,’ from which 
we take these lines: 


*T HAVE seen thee in the graceful dance, 
And sing, if possible, with still more elegance! 
But oh! thy virtues I can trace 
In every feature of thy form and face; 
Therefore doth all my feelings thus combine, 
To you to send this Valentine. 
T am in love with you, dearest — 
Tell me what it is you fearest! 
Tell me,oh! tell me, if your youthful heart 
Beatest with generosity to assuage my smart? 
What mean that blush and yonder downcast sigh ? 
What mean the pearly tears that stud thine eye ?’ 


and so forth. We have seen as good grammar as the above in many pieces of verse, but 
we have seldom encountered such ‘ poetry’ as these lines contain. But to revert to Mr. 
GREENHAM: we regret to perceive that he is disposed to disparage T'ranscendentalism. A 
plain Eastern gentleman, on being asked what this ‘new thing’ was, replied: ‘I have not 
the dimmest conception or the remotest idea. I have heard of it, have seen it, have even 
touched it with gloves; but ’pon my soul, I can’t ascertain what it is. In my opinion iis n’t.’ 
A correspondent of the ‘ Boston Transcript’ daily journal has made it obvious to the meanest 
capacity. ‘Transcendentalism is a state of refined oneness; the glory of gushing dualism, 
where always the exalted instincts of our inner nature are kept in view; ever exhibiting 
existence as it should be, as it may be, as in a few beacon-instances, it is: celestial also, 
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stalking like a giant of the father-land through the heavens, and making the stars its step- 
ping-stones. ‘The enlightened student, therefore, discovers transcendentalism to have 
four phases, and of course to be quarternian and lunar. The first phase is oneness, and this 
is crescent; the second phase is diialism, and this is semi-circular ; the third phase is na- 
ture, and this is semi-circular plus; the fourth phase is celestial, and this is circular, and of 
course lunar. Transcendentalism is then the spiritual satellite of man. In the solemn 
hour of midnight, when the abstract idea holds its dark sway over the sinking-spirit, its 
silvery light comes with superhuman radiance, and pours floods of intelligence and glory 
upon the obscure darkness of an unintelligible picture ! We trust that Mr. Greennam 
will rest satisfied with this lucid exposition of what has hitherto by many persons been 
somewhat dimly understood. - - - One of the newspapers mentions it as a note-worthy 
circumstance, that recently at one of the provincial towns in England a ‘Grand United 
Funeral Society’ celebrated their anniversary with a ball. This is not an usual circum- 
stance. M’lle Desuayes once danced the ‘ Death of Netson’ at the London opera-house, 
and CRuMMLEs’ ‘infant phenomenon’ performed an elegiac-pas with great power and 
pathos. - - - We have had several communications, evidently from fair correspondents, 
expressing cordial approbation of the rebuke of Old Bachelorism with which we accompa- 
nied the ‘ Poetical Epistle’ of our married contributor, in our last number ; and we are de- 
sired to ‘ pursue the subject,’ to ‘ cry aloud and spare not,’ and so forth. Perhaps we cannot 
better subserve the purposes of our fair friends, than by holding up before the unfortunate 
class whose obduracy we alike deplore, some of the dangers to which they are exposed. 
In the first place, they are growing old, and their personal attractions are taking wing. By 
and by they will be frightful. ‘There was a ‘ Bachelor’s Thermometer’ once faithfully kept 
by the author of ‘Grimm’s Ghost,’ to portions of which ‘ we now proceed to invite the 
serious attention’ of our anti-connubial readers. At thirty-six, he discovers his hair to be 
growing thin. He buys a bottle of ‘ Tricosian Fluid,’ but finds it a ‘ flattering unction.’ 
Thinness of hair increases, awakening serious thoughts of a wig. He meets an old college 
friend with a ‘ thatch’ that makes him look ‘like the devil in a bush,’ who mystifies him 
with the remark that he ‘wears well.’ About this time he gives up cricket-playing. The 
air about the grounds is so bad that he ‘ can’t run in it, without being out of breath!’ He 
finds some solace for his mortified vanity in the sight of eighteen bald heads in the pit at 
the opera. ‘So much the better; the more the merrier.’ By this time too he is growing 
fat: ‘Tried on an old great-coat, and found it an old little-one. How cloth shrinks !’ 
‘ Red face putting on shoes, Bought a shoe-horn. Remember quizzing my uncle for using 
one ; but was then young and foolish.’ A year after, he records: ‘ Several gray hairs in 
whiskers: all owing to carelessness in manufacture of shaving-soap. Remember thinking 
my father an old man at thirty-six.’ The following year he gives up country-dancing ‘ 
‘Money-musk certainly more fatiguing than formerly. Fiddlers play it too quick! Won- 
dered how sober mistresses of families could allow their carpets to be beaten by quadrilles. 
Met two school-fellows ; both fat and red-faced. Used to say at school that they were both 
of my age: what lies boys tell!’ A year elapses: ‘Gout again! That disease certainly 
attacks young people more than formerly!’ The next entry is: ‘ Bought a hunting-belt. 
Braced myself up till ready to burst. Intestines not to be trifled with: threw it aside. 
Young men now-a-days much too small in the waist. Read in the ‘Times’ an advertise- 
ment of ‘pills to prevent corpulency :’ bought a box. Never the slimmer, though much 
the sicker.’ A growing dislike to the company of young men, all of whom ‘talk too much 
or too little,’ succeeds; until, at the age of forty-nine, with ‘top of head quite bald,’ he 
resolves ‘ never to marry for any thing but money or rank.’ A year after, ‘the age of wis- 
dom,’ he marries his cook. Thereafter he employs some of his leisure in setting forth the 
folly of an old bachelor who ‘struggles against fate, and defies the hours:’ ‘ Time some- 
times makes his chief inroads upon the face, sometimes upon the figure, and sometimes, like 
bidders at an auction, in two places atonce. When he helps us to fat, the face continues 
to look young and the body gets old. When he helps us to lean, the body continues to 
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look young, and the face gets old. A bulky body is not easily managed ; for fat, if dis- 
lodged from one station, takes refuge in another; and tight lacing only makes the matter 
worse. As Swirr says, ‘ You lose in coach-hire what you save in wine.’ And as to the 
hair: ‘Is it not a matter of wonder that all men who wear wigs wear such young ones ? 
How seldom do you see a gray hair in one? This is what the lawyers call ‘ proving too 
much.’ Ever while you live, ‘eye Nature’s walks,’ and where she has planted gray-ash 
trees, or cleared the ground by denuding the top of the head, do not fly in her face by 
ordering home a hyacinthine ‘ thatch,’ with one of those curls sometimes called love-locks, 
and sometimes heart-breakers, playing carelessly over a forehead where the crow has been 
busily treading beforehand. When a wig is juvenility itself, not a hair of it being out of 
its teens, the outside of the head will be found in that particular as remote from the age 
of discretion as the inside of it. The fact is, moreover, patching never does any good. I 
have seen a dandy trying to rub a stray splash from his Russia-duck trowsers, and thus 
converting a splash into asmear. A bald head at sixty is worth all the fore-tops in the 
world. There is nothing like an honest defect. - - - WerReE we a painter, the following, 
from a correspondent, would impress us with its ‘ capabilities’ for a magnificent composi- 
tion: ‘When that most daring of ‘ ocean’s chivalry,’ the discoverer of the Pacific, the 
renowned Vasco NuNEz DE BaLsoa, had penetrated across the Isthmus of Darien, and 
stood upon a lofty peak of the Cordilleras, the broad Pacific broke upon his view in all 
its glory and magnificence. The sun was just rolling up from his ocean-bed, bathing all 
nature in a flood of light. Around him, in all the freshness and beauty of a southern 
clime, waved the dark luxuriant forests; before him lay the vast and boundless ocean, 
heaving its dark blue waves in lone majesty ; and as his eye scanned the wide waste of 
Waters, no white sail, no trace of man met his eye! Nature in all her grandeur and 
sublimity overpowered his soul; and falling upon his knees, with all his followers, those 
steel-clad warriors of Spain mingled the noble anthem ‘ Te Deum Laudamus’ with the 
roaring of the surges.’ - - - WE see it stated in the ‘ Evening Gazette,’ a new and well- 
conducted daily print, that when the fish disappeared from the coast of Norway, in the last 
century, the circumstance was attributed to inoculation for the small-pox, which had just 
then been introduced. There was thought to be something very revolting and unnatural, 
in transferring the humor of a diseased brute beast into the human frame, when the prac- 
tice was first attempted. Hoop in one of his pleasant stories tells us that narratives were 
gravely repeated and swallowed, of horns that sprouted from human heads; of human 
feet that hardened into parted hoofs; and of human bodies that became pied or brindled 
with dappled hair. A maid-of-all-work mentions the imaginary effect of vaccination upon 
a little girl: ‘1 wont speak positive, though some do, to a pair of little knobs of horns that 
one could just feel under the skin on her forehead. It was moral impossible to keep her 
out of the fields, and from running about the common, and wading up to her knees in pools 
of water. She moo’d whenever a cow did, and what’s more, in summer time she always 
had a swarm of flies about her face and ears! She could n’t abide scarlet; and when 
they wanted to put her into a red frock, she tore and butted so with her head, that they 
were forced to give it up.” We of this era, ‘convinced by experience of the beneficial 
effects of the discovery of JENNER, and consequently wiser in our Jenneration,’ cannot 
sympathise with the ludicrous terrors that prevailed when vaccination was a new 
thing. - - - THERE are rumors of an intended removal by the President of Mr. 
WasHINGTON Irvine from the post of Minister to the Court of Spain. This report we 
cannot believe to be well founded If we are not mistaken in the character of Mr. Poix, 
he will in this case regard rather the reputation of his country than the appeals of partizan 
office-seekers. The selection of Mr. Irvine as ambassador to Spain was not less an honor 
to the government than to himself; and his recall, at this moment, would reflect no credit 
upon the President or the country. We perceive, by the way, that an incident like that 
told of Sir WaLTER Scorrt at the coronation of GzorcE IV. lately occurred to Mr. Invina. 
Landing late at night at Gibraltar, the sentinel refused to admit him; whereupon Mr. 
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InvinG handed him his card, with the request that it might be left with the proper authori- 
ties, so that in the morning no delay might occur in admitting him. The soldier looked 
upon the card, and then raising his hat, ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘are you WasHIneTon Irvine of 
America ? —are you the author of the ‘ Sketch Book,’ and the ‘ Tales of the Alhambra ?”’ 
Mr. Irvine replied, in some surprise, ‘Iam.’ ‘Then,’ said the sentinel, ‘ you may enter; 
I know that I shall be pardoned for admitting you.’ - - - Our metropolitan readers have 
been much more fortunate than ourselves, if they have not often, at places of public 
resort, experienced the species of annoyance so well set forth in the ensuing lines : 


WHENEVER the LEEs to the theatre stray, In life's onward path it has happened to me 

The singers who sing, and the players who play, With many a Lawson and many a Lee 
Attentive, untalkative find ’em; In parties to mix and to mingle: 

With sound to allure them, or sense to attract, And somehow, in spite of mancuvres and plans, 


They rarely turn round till the end of the act, | I’ve found that the Legs got united in banns, 


To talk with the party behind ’em. While most of the Lawsons keep single. 
The Lawsons are bent on a different thing: Coy Hymen is like the black maker of rum, 
E’en Pico may warble, or BORGHESE sing, ‘De more massa cal] me, de more I wo n’t come;’ 
To listeners tier above tier : He flies from the forward and bold: 
They heed not song, character, pathos or plot, | He gives to the coy what he keeps from the kind; 
But turn back their heads to converse with aknot | The maidens who seek him, the maidens who find, 
Of dandies who Jounge in the rear. | Are cast in an opposite mould. 


SomeEnopy has well hit off the tendency to high-flown language, which is often men- 
tioned as a characteristic of a certain class of our ‘ free and enlightened people.’ Water, 
with such persons, is the ‘elemental fluid; a mad dog is a ‘ rabid animal ;’ a mad bull ‘ an 
over-driven ox ;’ a pair of trowsers is ‘ the rest’ of a person’s dress ; and a murderer making 
his exit under a gallows is not hanged; oh! no; he is ‘launched into eternity.’ It was 
doubtless this love of words that led a western editor to denounce a scoundrel who had 
scuttled and Sunk a steamer in one of the harbors of Lake Erie, as a ‘ black-hearted and 
vile incendiary !’—a most magniloquent blunder. - - + ‘ The Poor Man’s Friend’ is the 
title of a striking picture in a late number of ‘ Puncn.’ Death, in a winding-sheet robe, 
stands by the side of a poor emaciated man, stretched upon a rude cot, scantily covered 
with a ragged blanket. His hands are clasped imploringly together ; the dread messenger 
has sealed up his eyes forever ; and the last expression of d.ep despair mantles his com- 
pressed lips. On the wall hangs a ‘testimonial’ of his good character ; a broken spade lies 
by the side of his bed ; and through the glassless window of the dwelling is seen the 
‘Union work-house,’ It is a most affecting picture of ‘a wretch live-broken on misfor- 
tune’s wheel ;’ and forcibly illustrates to the eye the touching lines of Burns: 

‘O Deatu! the poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best, 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest! 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn ; 


But oh! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn!’ 


The time will come when the wrongs of the masses in monarchical countries, now sen- 
tenced to hard labor for the term of their natural lives, will be redressed. ‘ Surely,’ says 
Puncn, ‘there will come a time when the rich and the poor will fairly meet, and have a 
great human talk upon the matter ; will hold a parliament of the heart, and pass acts that 
no after selfishness and wrong, on either side, shall repeal. The rich wil! come, not with 
cricket-balls or quoits in their hands, to make brotherhood with the poor ; but touched with 
the deep conviction that in this world the lowest created man has a solemn part to play, 
directed to solemn ends; that he is to be considered and cared for, in his condition, with 
tenderness, with fraternal benevolence ; that there is something more than alms due from 
the high to the low ; that human sympathy can speak otherwise than by the voice of money ; 
and that too in at once a loftier and a sweeter tone of hope and comforting.’ - - - Here 
is aspecimen of ‘ Yankee Cuteness,’ given us the other day by a friend who knows how to 
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enjoy a good thing. It amused us, and we think may amuse others: ‘Some time since, 
the Yankee schooner Sally-Ann, under command of one Captain SPoonER, was beating 
up the Connecticut river. Mr. Comstock, the mate, was at his station forward. Accord- 
ing to his notion of things, the schooner was getting rather too near certain flats which lay 
along the larboard shore. So aft he goes to the captain, and with his hat cocked one side, 
says: ‘Captain Spooner, you are getting rather close to them are flats; had n’t you better 
goabout?’? To which Captain Spooner replied: ‘Mr. Comstock, do you go forward and 
attend to your part of the skuner; Ill attend to mine.’ Mr. Comstock ‘ mizzled’ forward 
in high dudgeon. ‘ Boys,’ said he, ‘ see that ’are mud-hook all clear for letting go.’ ‘ Ay, 
ay, Sir; all clear.’ ‘ Let go,’ said he. Down went the anchor, out rattled the chain, and 
like a flash the Sally-Ann came luffiing into the wind, and then brought up all standing. 
Mr. Comstock walked aft, and touching his hat very cavalierly, ‘Captain Spooner,’ said 
he, ‘ my part of the schooner is at anchor!’ - - - THE death of the venerable and good 
Dr. Minor is already known to our readers. Closing a spotless life with a Christian’s 
death, he has gone to join the army of apostles and martyrs, a flaming constellation of great 
and good men, who in the early ages of Christianity shot to their station in the heavens. 
He has gone to receive the reward of works which even on earth ‘ covered him with bless- 
ings as with a garment.’ It was in feeding the lamp of charity that he exhausted the 
lamp of life. Yes; a good man has been taken from us: 


‘THE watchman is missed from the wall, ‘He walks in the smile of his Gop, 
Where his warnings so often have rung; And looks o’er those realms of the sky 
No more the affectionate call, | Where Mortality’s foot never trod, 
Or remonstrance, will melt from his tongue; | Unseen by Mortulity’s eye ; [gold, 


There is dust on his lip and the shroud on his breast.) Where calm by green pastures, and dwellings of 
And the deep seul of peace on his eyelid is prest.,| The waters of life all their splendor unfold. 


‘Yet who mourns that his garland is won, | ‘And he sees in the shadowless ait 
That the crown on his forehead is bright ? That lofty and beautiful tree, 
That his trials and labors are done, | Whose blossoms and fruits blooming fair, 
That his spirit rejoices in light? Are spread for the ransomed to see ; 
Who weeps that our loss is his infinite gain, | He hears the glad harpers that linger beneath, 


Where death may not enter, and sincannot stain?! And feels not the fear of corruption or death.’ 


Tue annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design will attract the attention of 
our town-readers and strangers in the metropolis. It was opened at too late an hour for 
such notice as we desire to give of the collection, which is a very superior one. We shall 
aim to do it justice, at some length, in our next number. Duranp, CoLe, Epmonps, Inca, 
Mount, Huntineton, ELxiort, and other of our best artists, are well represented in the 
exhibition. We have heard many regrets, and some sneers, that the number of portraits 
was so large. But we hold with ‘ The Doctor,’ that this circumstance, so far from being 
displeasing, should be regarded as a symptom of wholesome feeling in a nation ; an equivo- 
cal proof that the domestic and social affections are still existing in their proper strength, 
and are cherished as they ought to be. ‘When I have heard at any time,’ says he, ‘an ob- 
servation of the would-be witty kind upon the vanity of those who allow their portraits 
to be hung up for publie view, I have generally perceived that the remark implied a much 
greater degree of conceit in the speaker. As for allowing the portrait to be exhibited, that 
is no more than an act of justice to the artist, who has no other means of making his abili- 
ties known so well, and of forwarding himself in his profession. If we look round an ex- 
hibition, and observe how large a proportion of the portraits represent children, the old, 
and persons in middle life, we shall see that very few indeed are those which can have 
been painted or exhibited for the gratification of personal vanity.’ - . - We thought to 
have noticed at some length Mrs. Mowarrt’s new comedy of ‘ Fashion,’ but our limits 
will not permit. We have only space left to announce, that it has proved entirely 
successful; and that after a long ‘run’ at the Park, it has been secured for repre- 
sentation at the first theatres of our chief Atlantic cities. It is now established that there 
can be such a thing as a good and successful American play, in five acts ; and Mrs. Mowatr 
deserves all honor for making this a ‘fixed fact.’ Nothing could be better put upon the 
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stage, or better acted , than was ‘Fashion.’ Crisp, CarppENDALE, Mrs. Knicut, Barry, 
Fisner, Mrs. Barry, Miss ELuis,‘ Sweet Kate Horn,’ Skerrett, and Mrs. Dyort, 
all performed their several parts to entire edification. The piece is destined to a prolonged 
popularity. - - - We have to congratulate ourselves and our readers upon the ‘ Original 
Papers’ of the present issue ; so that our contributors atone for our own unavoidable defec- 
tions. ‘I'he leading article will arrest, sustain, and reward attention; and the ‘ Pioneer 
Sketch’ will find none but admirers. We hope to hear often from the writer. He will 
always be cordially welcomed. His sketch of the old mule is like a pictured animal by 
Pau Porter ; and if his description of the bray of a jackass is not perfection, we cannot 
conceive of such a thing : ‘an asthma, carried on by powerful machinery !’ Dickens never 
hit off any thing more felicitously. ‘ Speaking of jack-asses,’ what a melancholy fact that 
is, which is recorded by a Louisiana journal: ‘ While the ‘ mentangentrie’ was being ex- 
hibited here, an old negro man drove his cart, which was drawn by a mule, near the pa- 
vilion, with a view of taking a peep at the monkeys. The mule and cart were left alone 
while Caro amused himself at the ‘show.’ When the performance was over, the com- 
pany commenced packing up for the next village, and when the canvass was withdrawn, 
the elephant stood naked just before the mule, which gave one single bray, and fell dead 
in the harness.’ Who can depict the horror, the intense, the ‘ excreticiating’ horror, which 
must have pervaded that poor donkey’s ‘bosom!’ None but a jackass can appreciate the 
depth of the emotion conveyed by that sonorous bray, with its ‘ dying fall!’ ——- ‘ Tur Pha- 
riseeism of the Age,’ is an evidence of reaction in the public mind, in relation to matters 
which, in times happily gone by, no man dared speak above his breath. It has come to be 
seen, however, and felt, that religion does not consist in mere observances, nor in the 
length of its professor’s face. —- ALL who remember the inimitable sketch of ‘ Perer 
Cram at Tinnecum’ will need no incentive to the perusal of Mr. Hoprrr’s speculations 
in ‘ Morus Multicaulis ;?> while those who have never read the former delightful narrative, 
will be able to infer its character. —- We need not direct attention to the paper on the 
‘Necessity of a National Literature.’ It will forcibly impress every true American réader. 
Weshould never cease to remember, in our aspirations after literary distinction as a nation, 
that people always excel in those things which they invent, and are always mediocre in 
those things in which they imitate. —- WE need not, however, to excuse our own depart- 
ments, call attention in detail to the contributed portions of the present issue ; but we can- 
not forbear to thank our esteemed correspondent Von SpikcE for his charming and faith- 
ful reminiscence of his childhood. It has actually made us a boy again, as he will him- 
self discover. But why did he not go out in the morning to the milking : 


‘ Wuart time the blue mist round the patient cows 
Dim rises from the grass, and half conceals 
Their dappled hides ? 


Had Hans’s ‘Grand-father’ no such accessories as balm-breathing cows? ‘Of all 
things,’ says SouTuey, ‘ in this our mortal pilgrimage, one of the most joyful is the return- 
ing home after an absence which has been long enough to make the heart yearn with hope, 
and not sicken with it, and then to find when you arrive there that all is well. But the 
most purely painful of all painful things is to visit,after a long, long interval of time, the 
place which was once our home ; the most purely painful, because it is unmixed with fear, 
anxiety, disappointment, or any other emotion save what belongs tothe sense of time and 
change, then pressing upon us with its whole unalleviated weight.’ Happily our friend 


Hans had little of these last sensations. - - - WE are glad to perceive that Mr. Forrest 
has triumphed over his critics in London. In the personation of Lear and Meramora he 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. - - - ONE word to the travelling public : 


The KniIcKERBOCKER floating palace is ‘once more upon the waters’ of our nuble Hudson. 
What can be added to this fact, save that the courteous and gentlemanlike Houcnrons 
are her officers? - - - ‘CLYDESDALE Farewell,’ is the title of a very sweet Scottish bal- 
lad, the poetry and music by Mr. James Lawson. Mr. Jas. L. Hewirrt is the publisher. 
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Lrrerary Recorp. — Messrs. Burcess, STRINGER AND CompaNy’s MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS 
are attracting wide and general attention among the profession throughout the Union. We have 
before us, price fifty cents, a handsome volume, well printed on a large clear type, the London copy 
of which sells for three dollars! It contains Dr. Lover’s ‘ Practical Treatise on Organic Diseases of 
the Uterus,’ a prize essay, of the first order of merit, to which the London Medical Society in 1843 
awarded the annual gold medal. A most various and voluminous number of ‘ The Lancet’ for April 
has also appeared, It is in parts profusely illustrated, and contains, among other papers of general 
interest, an article upon ‘The Rise, Progress, and Mysteries of Mesmerism, in all Ages and Coun- 
tries’ . . - Mr. J.S. Reprrevp, Clinton Hall, has issued a good edition of TuLK’s ‘Elements of 
the Comparative Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals; designed especially for the use of students.’ 
A good elementary work in our own language, that within a small compass and reasonable price 
should express the amount of our knowledge upon the Anatomy of the several classes of Vertebrate 
Animals, has long been a desideratum, which the volume before us will amply supply. Its style is ex- 
cellent. The same publisher has issued a large and well-printed volume, entitled: ‘The Pictorial 
History of the American Revolution; with a Sketch of the Early History of the Country, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and a Chronological Index. Illustrated with several hundred engrav- 
ings. This volume should be in the hands of every true American. . . . THe ‘Governmental 
Instructor,’ recently issued by Messrs. CoLiins, BRorHERS AND COMPANY, is a work intended and 
well calculated for the use of all such as have limited ideas of the general organization of the Na- 
tional and State Governments. Instead of placing before the young learner a large volume of con- 
fused matter, the author has had the good sense, and the ability, to suit his work to his reader’s capa- 
city. - - - Our friend Dempster, the ‘sweet singer of Scotland,’ has caused to be published, in a 
beautiful style, by OLrveR Drrson, of Boston, ‘The May Queen ; Cantata in three Parts: the poetry 
by ALFRED TENNYSON, and the music by W.R. Dempster.’ This is a very charming musical com- 
position, which should be heard from the lips of the composer himself. It is one of the most touch- 
ing and beautiful things we ever remember to have heard. Its great popularity has induced 
other vocalists to take it up; but reader, do you hear Mr. Dempster sing it, if you would have jus- 
tice donetoit. . . -« Tux ‘ Valedictory Address’ of Dr. GuNNinG S. Beprorp, A. M., M. D., delivered 
recently before the students and faculty of the medical department of the New-York University, 
deserves a more elaborate notice at our hands than we can at present extend toit; for the reason 
that through inadvertence it escaped our attention until the sheets of the present number were nearly 
all at press. We are constrained to say of it, however, albeit in brief compass, that the professional 
knowledge and enthusiasm which it exhibits, ample and honorable to the author as they are, are cer- 
tainly not less so than the kind, humane, christian spirit with which its inculcations are informed. 
Like the Address of Dr. Ler, of Geneva, recently noticed in these pages, it deserves and will attract 
the heedful attention not alone of physicians but of ‘lay’ or general readers. . . . ALL that was 
wanted to make the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ literary and sporting journal just what it should be, ‘and 
nothing else,’ has just been accomplished. Its ample pages are now impressed with new and beautiful 
types, upon paper firm, smooth and white. We cordially endorse the opinions of a contemporary, 
who says of it: ‘The original papers of the ‘Spirit’ are characterized by valuable information and 
sparkling vivacity. It has sporting correspondents in all parts of the United States, and accurate 
reports of every event worthy of commemoration connected with the Turf, the Breeding Stable, and 
the wide area of Field Sports. It contains, in a condensed and readable form, all of value in the 
costly foreign sporting journals, of which full files are regularly received at the Times office. Its 
foreign and domestic theatrical intelligence is copious and exact. It also contains an excellent 
Agricultural department. The editorial remarks and criticisms upon matters which come within the 
scope of the journal, are intelligent and candid, and written in a spirit of the strictest impartiality. 
A remittance of five dollars entitles a subscriber to three steel engravings and the paper for a year, 
Verbum sat.’ Our young contemporary has just ertered upon his fifteenth volume. ‘Good boy! 
good boy” - . » THERE is good funin prospect, in a work soon tobe published by Carry aNp Hart, 
Philadelphia, entitled ‘ The Big Bear of Arkansas, and other Sketches, illustrative of Character and 
Incidents in the South and South-West.’ It will contain twenty-one sketches, not unworthy of Hoop 
or DickEns, and will be illustrated by twelve engravings, four or five admirable specimens of which 
we have seen. Secure the volume, reader, when you see it announced. . . - AmonG the late pub- 
lications of the BrornHers Harper is a very handsome edition of ‘ Alnwick Castle and other Poems,’ 
by Firz-Greene Hatteck. This is one of those books concerning which, at this day, any thing 
beyond a mere announcement of its accessibility would be wholly adscititious. Every body has read, 
every body will read, HALLECK’s poetry. His is the kind of poetry that finds buyers. 
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NOTICE. 


Tue Subscribers to the KnickERBOcKER are hereby notified, that after the 
first of July next, the Postace on this work will be reduced to six and a 
half cents per number: and the publisher now offers to send the work free of 


postage to all who will remit the amount of one year’s subscription in advance 
before the 15th of June next. 


JOHN ALLEN, 
New-York, May 1, 1845. 


Publisher, 139 Nassau-street. 





